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Wihon 
RUBBER COVERED 
FOOTBALLS 


F 
RUBBER COVERED VOLLEY BALLS & 


Finest volley balls on the market today! 18-panel 4 
rubber cover for perfect feel and endurance. Totally 


Tops for feel and sure ball han- 


dling. Absolutely waterproof and j waterproof. E 

virtually scuff and puncture proof! 
Models for all levels of play. Wihon 
3 RUBBER COVERED PLAYGROUND BALLS 
7 New stippled cover gives easier surer 

gripping. Available in a complete range 

of sizes. Colors: Red, blue, orange, green. 


-Performance— 
You get more play per dollar when you buy Wilson Quality | E - 
Rubber Covered Ashietic Balls. Built for better play as well = J es 


more year after year. All are official weight and shape. Best of 
“~— s a Wilson ball to fit ates budget in every field of play! 


OFFICIAL 


49300 


Wilron RUBBER 
COVERED SOFTBALLS 


Outstanding softballs in three sizes. 
Made with Private Estate Kapok, 
balance wound for shape retention. 
Waterproof, scuff resistant! 


| Wilron RUBBER 
COVERED SOCCER BALLS 


Really built to take it. Official size and 
weight. Used in many colleges and 
soccer leagues. Outlasts any other ball 
on the market. 


Wilhon 
RUBBER COVERED | 
BASKETBALLS 


Top performance plus long 
life and adaptability to any 


playing surface. Scuff resist- 
% ant. Every ball precision bal- 
anced. 


Send for FREE illustrated pamphlet showing complete 
line of Wilson rubber covered athletic balls. 
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A4B-66 


A8-66 


MOORE uniform gymwear 


for girls - immediate delivery 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action. 


Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 


and strain points. MOORE's last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand ... . 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 


fully duplicated 
334984 
E.R. MOORE CO. 


2 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
3 268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929) 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


D47-66 tunic 


049-66 tunic 


Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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$39-78 short 
B5-16 shirt 


$33-80 short 
B17-16 shirt 


$41-78 short 
B7-16 shirt 


$25-80 short 
39-16 shirt 


$29-80 short 
B17-16 shirt 
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Feature for Feature 


Gym Maton Trampolins 


The Best 


The Gym Master 
Varsity has—6 x 12’ 
nylon web bed and 9 x 
15’ frame, complete 
regulation construction 
for use in competitive 
meets. It meets every 
demand of coach and 
performer. 


The Gym Master 
Jumbo has—-36% more 
bed area for only 13% 
= more cost, a big 7 x 
14 nylon web bed with 

* 10 x 17’ frame. It sets 
new standard for 
_. safety and competitive 
performance. 


Every Gym Master has—I2 points of 
support—more than any other tram- <1) on absolute 
polin—with NO structure under the money back 
guarantee, 

performing area. Every Gym Master rite today for 
has—Fast-fold action. Legs and rails full details. 
fold in one easy operation on non- 

failing, non- projecting streamlined 


hinges and pressure-lube leg bearings. FENNER-HAMILTON 
Less than 6’3” high when folded on TRAMPOLIN co. 


roller stand, rolls easily through any “Good Engineering Makes the Difference” 
standard doorway. 3200 So. Zuni St., Englewood, Colorado 


QUALITY Meets ECONOMY... 
IN A PERFOMANCE-PLUS TOWEL! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels are towels of the 
highest quality: woven of the best long staple, triple-twisted, two- 
ply warp yarns. They‘re long-wearing, good for 350 to 500 launder- 
ings. This durability and longer service means lower cost-per-use. 
They're the best buy in school towels! Write now for complete in- 
formation on McArthur Towels and the economical McArthur School 
Towel Plan. 


GEO. Me ART il UR BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 
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January 2-4 
College Physical Education Association, 
Annual Convention, Pasadena, Calif. 
January 8-11 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
Philadelphia 
February 18-19 
Twelfth Annual Industrial Recreation Work- 
shop, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
February 23-25 
Annual Conference of the Southern Associ- 
ation for Physical Education of College 
Women, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
February 25-28 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
March 20-21 
Ninth Annual Intramural Conference, Na- 
tional Intramural Association, Louisville, Ky. 
March 27-29 
Conference of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women, The 
Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
March 30-April 3 
AAHPER 60th National Convention in co- 
operation with Central District, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 10-12 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
April 16-18 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
April 23-26 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Hotel Benson, Portland, Oreg. 
April 27-May 1 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 
May 9-11 
Annual Conference of the Midwest Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
June 22-28 
National Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Education and 
the Sports Aspects of Recreation for Girls 
and Women, DGWS and NAPECW, Asso- 
ciation Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 


Convention Highlights 
(see page 25) 
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Everyone plays in a Harvard 
Gold Medal Table Tennis Tourna- 
ment . . . because everyone enjoys 
this exciting event that serves more 
players, in less space, without any 
permanent installation and at lower 
cost than most other school sports. 
We will send, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, the Harvard Tournament Kit 
containing everything you need to 
organize your own full-participation 
tournament: Harvard Table Tennis 
Teacher with instructions, rules and tour- 
nament tips; 2 Tournament Charts; com- 
plete publicity program and tally sheets. 


FREE . . . for your winners, Harvard Gold 

Medals and award certificates when you 
complete the tally sheets. Mail the coupon 
below today. 


Narwurd TABLE TENNIS CO. 


Gentlemen: JH-1 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 


SCHOOL OR ORG 
NAME 
POSITION 
STREET & NO 
CITY. ZONE___ STATE 


60 STATE ST. BOSTON 9, MASS. => 


We plan to start our tournament on 


There will be approximately____ parrticipannts. 
We do 


Table Tennis is part of our program. 


, do not offer table tennis all year. 


There are __________in our school or organization. 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
Ky. 
io IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 
= 
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New and 
= Forthcoming 


McGRAW-HILL 


Books 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE 
LIVING: 


A Basic Health Education Text for 
College Students 

By EDWARD B. JOHNS and WILFRED 

C, SUTTON, University of California at 

Los Angeles, and LLOYD E, WEBSTER, 

Los Angeles County Schools. New Sec- 

ond Edition. Ready in March. 
This fine text has been improved and 
updated to meet the needs of the grow- 
ing number of schools interested in 
teaching the modern approach to health 
education. Attractive picture stories for 
each chapter and a new 2-column for- 
mat make for greater readability. The 
authors are concerned with the total 
functioning of the individual in his so- 
ciety, rather than primarily with phys- 
iological aspects. The approach focuses 
directly on the student’s needs and in- 
terests, emphasizing his mental and 
emotional health for social adjustment. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By RUTH EVANS, Springfield College; 
MARY E. BACON, Principal, Springfield, 
Mass.; THELMA I. BACON, Springfield . 
and JOIE F. STAPLETON, University of 
Kansas. McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education & Recrea- 
tion. Ready in March. 


The emphasis in this new elementary 
physical education “methods” text is on 
the importance of teaching physical 
education as an integral part of the total 
school program. Its three sections in- 
clude a brief statement of philosophy 
of both elementary education and phys- 
ical education; suggested programs of 
physical education for children; and 
suggestions for planning and conduct- 
ing special programs. An ideal guide 
for classroom teachers as well as a text 
in teacher-training colleges. 


FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


Basic Strategy and Teaching Methods 


By JOHN F. BATEMAN, University of 
Pennsylvania; and PAUL V. GOVERNALI, 
San Diego State College. 


on 304 pages, 


A timely new text and reference book 
for courses offered in physical education 
departments. Its aim is to help prospec- 
tive football coaches understand the of- 
fensive and defensive theories of foot- 
ball, and to teach them effectively. Pri- 
mary emphasis is on the general funda- 
mentals of football and methods of 
teaching, with such up to date aspects 
as Wing Back Formations, the Split-T, 
and the Belly and Drive Series. 


Send for copies on approval =, 


| McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


About the 


AUTHORS 


e William Bolton, M.D., is Associate 
Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
eation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. He is also Associate Editor of To- 
day’s Health. 


e L. E. Burney, M.D., is the Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

@ Walter E. Damon is Supervisor of 
Recreation and Physical Education at 
the State Agricultural and Industrial 
School in Industry, New York. 


e James W. Grimm jis the Director of 
Health, Physical Education, and Reere- 
ation in the Hamilton (Ohio) Public 
Schools. He has written for several 
journals. 


e Eleanor H. Hansen jis Chairman of 
the Dept. of Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion, Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. 


e Dr. Ralph R. Ireland, head, Dept. of 
Sociology, University of Arizona, Tue- 
son, was formerly Executive Director of 
the Chieago Lighthouse for the Blind. 

e John F. Kenfield, Jr., is Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education and 
Hygiene at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

e Marion Kneer, girls physical educa- 
tion instructor, Community High School, 
East Peoria, Ill., directs a Girl Scout 
Camp in the summers. She has served 
as counselor at Illinois GAA Leadership 
Camps. Bette L. Prater, instructor, 
Dept. of Physical Education for Wom- 
en, University of Michigan, formerly 
taught high school in Illinois where she 
served as both counselor and director 
at GAA Camps. 

e Gertrude Lippincott, 252 Bedford St., 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, dancer and chore- 
ographer, was editor of AAHPER’s 
Dance Section book, Dance Production. 
She is Assistant Editor for the Dance 
Section. 


e Melville H. Manson, M.D., is Scien- 
tifie Director of the Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations of America, Ine., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 

e Dr. C. H. McCloy, research professor 
emeritus of physical education, State 
University of Iowa, is author of dozens 
of books and hundreds of articles in 
many languages. He is a past AAHPER 
President and Gulick Award recipient. 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 


Grand-Slams 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 
in 
Pro Shops 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 
sent on request 
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OUR COVER 

JOHPER — Journal Of 
Health-Physical Education - 
Recreation—begins a new vol- 
ume with a fresh, new cover 
design. Bowling is featured 
this month, with lead articles 
on men’s and women’s bowl- 
ing. Cover photo courtesy of 
National Bowling Council. 


NEW FEATURE 

BEGINNING this month is a 
department long requested by 
JOHPER readers—an idea of 
the month called ‘‘Ideas That 
Score.’’ See p. 43. 


CONVENTIONS 

READ Convention Prevue 
(p. 25) about highlights of 
the 60th AAHPER Conven- 
tion; Recreation Meetings (p. 
36); Your District Conven- 
tion—1958 (p. 28) ; Southern 
District Convention program 
(p. 38); and Convention 
Plans for Students (p. 56). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
YMNASTICS will be fea- 
tured in February, along with 
the program for the 60th 
AAHPER Convention. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with whieh it 
ls to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you ide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate eopits ean- 
not be sent. 


June, by the American Assoeiation for Health, Physical Edueation and 


Health Education 


Acne 


JANUARY 1958 


Vol. 29, No. | 
Journal Of Health-Physical Education-Recreation 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Significance of the Teacher to the k Health of the Nation 


Facts About Muscular Dystrophy 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Bowling—Our Best Winter Activity 
Bowling—Our Most Popular Sport 
Stunts and Tumbling 


Leadership Development Through ‘Camping 


Dance Improvisation and Technique ___. Gertrude Lippincott 


What Is Sports Medicine? 
England’s Foremost Training College 


Ladder Balancing 


An Open Letter to the Dance Section . a eats 


Tripartite Golf Committee—Nancy Porter; We Teach Bowl- 
ing in PE Classes—Ellen No Alleys?— 


Dorothy Davies 
One-Minute Posture Pictures 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Competitive Athletics Help Delinquent Boys Walter E. Damon 
Recreation’s Role in Rehabilitating Blind People 


Recreation Meetings at the AAHPER Convention 


General Interest 


Convention Prevue—60th AAHPER Convention 


Your District Convention, 1958 


Southern District Convention of AAHPER, “Louisville, Ky., 


February 24-28, 1958 
How To Make Inexpensive Awards 


Convention Plans for Students 


Reservation Blanks for District Conventions. 


(For Southern District, see December JOURNAL, p. 57) 
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The Journal of Health-Physical Edueation-Recreation, published monthly September to April _inelusive, and bi-monthly in May and 
1201 &t., 


Entered as second-class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR 


N. W., Washington 6, D. OC. 
at the Post Ofiee, Washington, D. ©., under Act of 


March 8, 1879. Additional entry at Baltimore, Md. Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association. 
Subscription prices: $6 for membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. Memberships start only in Jan., Apr., Sept. All members of the 
Association receive the Journal. Regular membership, $10 (for students, $3.50); Professional membership (including $4 Research Quarterly sub- 
scription), $15 (for students. $6). Student membership must be endorse! by a faeulty member who is an AAHPER member. Regular rates ap- 


ply for libraries and institutions ($10 for Journal; $15 for Journal and Research Quarterly). 
copies of the Journal $1.00; of the Quarterly, $1.25. 


Advertising rates on request 


Single 
The American Assoeiation for Health, Physieal Edueation, and Recreation, founded 


in 1885, is @ non-profit organization and is s Department of the National Education Assoeiation. Articles may be submitted as @ 


contribution to the profession. No remuneration can be made. 


The contents of previous issues of the Journal ean be found by consult- 


ing Edueation Index. Copyright, 1958, by the American Association for Health. Physical Edueation, and Reereation, National Education 
Association. 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Tru-arl 
peLuxe 


FLY REEL 


SAVES YOUR LINE AND FISH 


Enjoy “3rd Hand” convenience... 
keep fly line picked up at the flick 
ofa finger. Always a tight line when 
landing fish. Free stripping with 
instant-acting retrieve. 
Line guard on each side for right 
or left hand use. New No. 1836 
golden bronze finish, cap. 50 yds. 
“G” line, 25 yds. ““D” line. 


NEW SAFETY LOCK 
Se New safety lock pre- 
vents accidental line 
pick-up. 


NO. 1836 Tru-arT Automatic.. 


WONDEROD 
‘Feel the Differouce 


Pick up a Wonderod. Once you 
feel the superb action, pin- 
point accuracy and fish-fighting 
power of exclusive Shakespeare z 
straight-fiber tubular glass ) 
construction, you'll be 
satisfied with nothing less. 
So light—slim—strong. 
No. 1450—2-piece yellow 
’n bronze fly Wonderod. 
FREE! 5 Colorful New Booklets and 
Fishing Calendar. Latest on salt 
water, bait casting, spinning, fly and 
push-button fishing. WRITE TODAY! 


SHAKESPEARE CO. 
Dept. J-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


- $15.00 


Please send me absolutely free 
your 5 New Fishing Booklets and Calendar. 


Name 


Readers — here’s your chance to 


send us your comments. 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear Epiror: 


While I am very pleased with the nice 
presentation of my article, “Creative 
Gymnastics,” in the September JouRNAL, 
and with the very fitting drawing at the 
top, I feel that credit should have been 
given in two directions: 1. The wonder- 
ful opportunity for study and research 
in the United States was made possible 
to me through a grant I was awarded 
by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; and 2. The material 
you published was not originally writ- 
ten as an article but was used by me 
for giving a lecture with practical dem- 
onstrations of the different trends in 
gymnastics in Josephine Rathbone’s 
class at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Rathbone encouraged me 
to condense the main ideas of my lec- 
ture and send as an article to you. 

D. FRIEDMANN-WITTKOWER 
17 Rimonim Street 
Tivon, Israel 


Write a 


‘Dear Epriror: 


The Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Club of Michigan State Uni- 
versity has been very interested in your 
column (in the Journat), “Meet The 
Majors.” We feel this is a very valu- 
able service, for we often need new 
ideas. 

Our club would like to become affili- 
ated with the AAHPER by charter. I 
have enclosed a copy of our constitution 
with the names of the adviser, co- 
adviser, and club president. Thank you. 

CaroL HARDING 
President, HPER Club 
Michigan State University 


Over 200 student HPER major clubs are now 
affiliated with AAHPER by charter, and all 
are welcome to affiliate. Meet the Majors, is 
on page 56. 


Dear Eprror: 

May we have permission to translate 
into Braille and Sight Saving (large 
type) the book Physical Education for 
High School Students to be used in our 
Braille and Sight Saving classes. Proper 
acknowledgement wouid be given. 

ETHEL M. WRIGHT 
Chicago Board of Education 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


AAHPER has granted permission. 


hetter 
form 
makes 
better 
swimmers 


(OCEAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 


3 combed yarn. Fast vat dyes ip 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 
STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt. $37.50 doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 
FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 


No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 

Copen, Royal, Scarlet Send for 
No. 20 Skirtless, Catalog 8 
$14.40 dz. of complete 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street, New York 11, N.¥. 
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READY for 1958 NCAA FINALS 
with 


Says Bill Henry, Director of the Kentucky Fair and 
Exposition Center, after inspecting the beautifully fin- 
ished floor in his new Arena: 


“T have visited the largest arenas from coast to coast, and 
in my opinion there is no finish comparable to the Hillyard 
finish ... I would strongly recommend the Hillyard finish 
to any sports arena, college, or high school for use on their 
basketball floor.” 


Proud hosts approve the finish: 

Bernard ‘’Peck”’ Hickman, University of Louisville’s 
Basketball Coach and Athletic Director, and 

H. Clyde Reaves, Executive Consultant, Kentucky Fair 
and Exposition Center 


Newly finished with Hillyard TROPHY: 
Portable floor in the Kentucky Fair and Exposition 


Wherever Major Tour. naments are played. ih : Center, one of the largest and finest sports arenas 
in the U. S. today. 
it’s TROPHY EVERY TIME! 


Ask your Hillyard “Mmaintaineer>” 
; for expert help in bringing your floor 
- Developed for the Nation’s Finest Gymnasiums up to the highest Tournament 
YY Caliber with TROPHY Finish. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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BOWLING- 


Our 


best winter 
activity 


by ELEANOR H. HANSEN 


Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


ACH year bowling becomes a 
F- more important part of our 
winter sports program at Carleton 
College. In 1953, there were 42 girls, 
or 12 per cent of those taking physi- 
cal education, enrolled in bowling. 
In 1954, there were 68 (18%); in 
1955, 88 (23%); and in 1956, 83 
(24%). 


CLASS ORGANIZATION 

Classes in women’s physical edu- 
cation at Carleton College meet two 
days a week for one hour (actually 
40 minutes of activity). As we do 
not have a bowling alley on campus, 
bowling classes meet at the town 
bowling alley, which is ten blocks 
from the women’s dormitories. 

We have found that students do 
not like to engage in activities that 
involve leaving the campus, because 


Team captain is checking girls on scoring. 


it requires too much time simply to 
walk back and forth. For this rea- 
son, we have modified our registra- 
tion to permit girls who are taking 


Students set their own pins to decrease cost 
of bowling. 


bowling to meet once a week for two 
hours of activity. This gives the stu- 
dents adequate time to bowl three 
lines during each class meeting, as 
well as to do their share of the pin 
setting. We limit these classes to 24 
students, so that there are four per- 
sons bowling on each alley. 


COST 


Inasmuch as the girls set their 
own pins, the cost of bowling is not 
prohibitive. We have made arrange- 
ments with the proprietor of the al- 
leys which have proved satisfactory 


The author gives individual help to a student 
bowler. 


to everyone. The students pay a 
bowling fee to our department at 
the beginning of the quarter. We 
arrange to have the alleys reserved 
and are responsible for paying the 
proprietor. This tends to alleviate 
many problems which arise through 
having the girls make individual 
weekly payments. 


BEGINNING CLASSES 


Girls who have not bowled previ- 
ously register for the beginning 
classes. We begin bowling almost 
immediately. The first class is held 
at the bowling alley, with initial 
stress being placed on safety in bowl- 
ing and in pin setting. Familiarity 
with the names of the parts of the 
alley is touched on briefly. We teach 
the four-step approach, first walking 
out the steps without the ball, al- 
though the arm action is brought 
into play immediately. 

After having selected a ball, each 
individual learns to bowl the ball 
down the alley. No pins are set at 
this time. I have found that this ap- 
proach gives a much smoother start, 
because the girl does not become 
tense with concern for hitting the 
pins and does not focus her atten- 
tion on the pins so completely that 
she forgets about form. 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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BOWLING- 


Our 


most popular 


sport 


by JOHN F. KENFIELD, JR. 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Drawings courtesy Floyd Harness, Division of Agricultural 
Information, North Carolina State College 


WENTY sports are offered in 

the program of physical educa- 
tion at North Carolina State College, 
and of these 20 sports, bowling is 
the most popular. Also, students en- 
rolled in bowling classes outnumber 
those enrolled in any other single 
activity. This is true in spite of the 
fact that they must pay an addition- 
al fee to bowl, since classes are held 
in a commercial alley. 

On the surface this may appear 
an odd situation, but when one re- 
ealls that bowling is one of Amer- 
ica’s leading sports from a partici- 


_pation standpoint, the reason for 


the sport’s popularity becomes clear. 
Bowling is fun and good exercise 
for everyone regardless of size, or 
sex, and almost regardless of age. 


PROGRAM FOR LOW MOTOR SKILL 
Bowling at North Carolina State 

began very inauspiciously as the 

child of necessity. Several years ago 


SETTING PINS CAN BE FUN .. .? 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NOW REMEMBER, STUDENTS, ALWAYS CHOOSE A BALL WITH 
A THUMB-HOLE WHICH IS LARGE ENOUGH! 


the staff at North Carolina State felt 
that a special program for students 
of low-motor skill should be insti- 
tuted. However, as usual, practi- 
cality heavily tempered professional 
zeal. The gym was small and already 
bursting at the seams with activity 
classes which were not suited to the 
low-skilled student. 

Fall and spring months were no 
problem as far.as finding space was 
concerned, but what and where 
could the students be taught during 
the winter months if the idea of 
homogeneous skill grouping was to 
be retained? Thus, either space 
must be found for teaching a suit- 
able activity, or the objective would 
be at least partially sacrificed. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL ALLEY 

Bowling met all the requirements 
as an activity for the student of low 
motor ability, and since there was a 
commercial alley adjacent to the 


campus, the answer seemed obvious. 
However, this plan was not without 
its bad points. A fee had to be 
charged, and classes would be held 
outside the environs of the college. 
With these limitations in mind, the 
idea was presented to the students 
and to the bowling alley proprietor. 
Happily, both were agreeable, and 
during that winter quarter, three 
classes in duck-pin bowling were 
held. No sooner had these classes 
begun than the staff began getting 
numerous inquiries from other stu- 
dents, ‘‘How can I take bowling?’’ 
Today, there are over 400 students 
enrolled in 20 bowling sections, and 
at every registration many must be 
turned down for lack of facilities. 
The obvious objection to this 
bowling program is the additional 
fee required of students desiring to 
take the course. Ideally, the fee 
should be taken care of by the De- 
partment of Physical Education, 
but in most situations such an ar- 
rangement is not feasible. On the 
average, students are paying about 
ten cents per line of bowling. Bowl- 
ing shoes are furnished by the alley 
proprietor, but the students must 
take turns setting pins for each 
other. Before he elects the course, 
it is made clear to each student that 
@ fee is charged, and that he is un- 
der no obligation to take the course. 
From the alley proprietor’s stand- 
point, the set-up is ideal. In addi- 
tion to realizing a fairly nice profit 
at a time of the day when his alleys 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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LL AMERICA understands the 

word stunt. Few people, how- 

ever, know the real meaning of tum- 

bling and its contribution to physi- 

eal fitness, so much in the limelight 
today. 

If we were to evaluate all our ac- 
tivity programs and scientifically an- 
alyze the ones that could do the most 
for all individuals regardless of size, 
weight, age, or race, the nod would 
in all probability go to tumbling and 
swimming. Absence of pools in most 
schools places tumbling in a top spot. 
It is popular among both boys and 
girls, is creatively designed for the 
individual skill levels, and presents 
a possible top skill level far above 
any professional sport in the world. 
To girate through space with twists 
equal to our feathered friends is in- 
deed thrilling and stimulating. 


by JAMES W. GRIMM 


Hamilton (Ohio) Public Schools 


JOY OF EFFORT 


Tumbling and stunts call for a 
minimum in equipment, and the 
more advanced the student becomes 
the fewer mats are needed. The 
beach, the grass, or even hard sur- 
faces never stop a top tumbler. The 


“Joy of effort’’ is synonymous with 


this sport and it is truly catching. 
Youngsters even at the age of three 
or four become interested and use 
their own trial and error methods. 
Any sport that has such a high 
skill potential needs expert instruc- 
tion, especially in the fundamentals, 
and with this type of instruction 
progressively from an early age it 
also makes one of the greatest con- 
tributions to safety in our everyday 
living. The author has known many 
135-pound varsity football players 


154 pp. 


FITNESS 
For Secondary School Youth 


This timely book contains the most up-to-date information and 
program outlines for total fitness of our teen-age population. 


Order TODAY from 
' AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


$2.50 


skilled in tumbling who seem to have 
complete immunity to the ordinary 
football accidents. Quick thinking 
developed through hours of tumbling 
practice definitely develops individ- 
uals who can better adjust to our 
‘‘live dangerously’’ environment. 

Tumbling has no barriers. Many 
handicapped children have gained 
recognition through hand balancing 
or other phases of gymnastics closely 
related to tumbling. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

From the practical side of promo- 
tion in any American community, 
tumbling can be presented in a most 
attractive form. I make no apology 
for using demonstrations as a 
“‘show.’’ A successful selling 
through excellence to me represents 
the best in education and it is this 
excellence that has made possible 
success in our team sports under the 
direction of the master teacher 
(coach). 

Everyone knows the value of field 
trips in the educational picture to- 
day. Performances before public au- 
diences have played no small part in 
teaching proper conduct away from 
home, as well as giving the students 
many other stimulating trip experi- 
ences. 
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VALUABLE ACTIVITY 


The size of a tumbling squad can 
be almost unlimited, and the carry- 
over values outside of school and in 
other sports is recognized by all who 
have studied the correlation. Of 
course, I would not recommend tum- 
bling to the exclusion of other sports 
—this is far from my mind in ex- 
tolling the causes of tumbling, stunts, 
and gymnastics. With the proper at- 
titude, any child can attain most of 
his or her needs in physical develop- 
ment if he stays with the activities 
of his own choice, and I only plead 
that each child be offered an oppor- 
tunity in stunts and tumbling—a 
sport in tune with our living thrust 
of leaps and bounds. American mod- 
ern dance, TV programs, square 
dances, jitterbug—all point to the 
vigorous American character. 


TIPS ON TUMBLING 


The following is a list of tips for 
those teachers wishing to introduce 
stunts and tumbling into their physi- 
cal education program. 

1. Values of tumbling activity 
should be known by the teacher and 
his students. 

2. One mat 5 feet by 20 feet for 
each 15 students is desirable. 

3. A progression of stunts should 
be set up and followed. 

4. New stunts should never be 
tried alone or without spotting. 

5. It is always better to practice 


daily for short periods rather than 


once a week for long periods. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


6. Spotting should be practiced in 
each and every session, regardless of 
the stunt difficulty. 

7. Don’t try to imitate routines 
seen without first teaching each stunt 
till perfected. 

8. Clowning may be done by only 
your more skilled performers. 

9. Simple routines well done are 
accepted better than difficult rout- 
tines poorly done. 

10. Simple combative stunts will 
keep interest and promote the fun 
needed in vigorous practice session. 

11. Instruction should be individ- 
ualized with a repetitious correction 
on each individual effort. 

12. Steps of instruction should be 
posted for each stunt. 

13. Filmstrips should be used for 
study. 

14. The physical build of each 
member of the squad should be 
studied — individual differences aid 
in the performance of special stunts. 

15. Tennis shoes cause accidents. 
Bare feet or light tumbling shoes 
with rubber soles constitute proper 
equipment. 

16. Students should gradually 
work into trampolining and appara- 
tus work. 

17. Your program should provide 
opportunity for the best patterns of 
social behavior and health practices. 

18. Opportunity for companion or 
co-educational tumbling should be 
given. 

Tumbling translated into educa- 
tional values helps the student gain 


Spectators enjoy 
watching stunts and 
tumbling, while 
performers gain 
many values. Here 
is a pyramid, using 
ladders for the 
center. 


Harry Schollenbarger demonstrates a delayed 
front somersault from the trampette at a dis- 
tance of 23 feet six inches. 


Pa 
Girls enjoy stunts and tumbling too. Advanced 
students find the grass an adequate tumbling 
mat. 


lasting values because this self-select- 
ed activity demands step-by-step 
progress in overcoming difficulty 
upon difficulty. Most self-creating 
activities, whether performed in the 
gym, music room, or class, make 
real and lasting contributions both 
mentally and physically. 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Students have a God-given right 
to be different, and therefore we 
must expect the many expressions of 
the social, mental, and physical self. 
Tumbling, by its very nature, makes 
possible the application of anatomy, 
kinesology, and other phases of pro- 
fessional preparation for physical 
education. Careful use of this back- 
ground makes the true in- 
terpretation of the subject, giving 
the student a positive aim in his dili- 
gent work for the top level skills. 
Much could be said for re-establish- 
ing the old idea of body conscious- 
ness. I believe it is conceded that 
those who work hard to achieve 
physical development are more apt 
to maintain it. * 
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SWING THIS obye thy lence out 
IN SAFETY, ANYWHERE! 


A Real Bat; Yet So Light and Resilient No Harm Can Be Done— yy 
Only the wonderful qualities of polyethylene could make a bat like this 


TEAC 
possible; weighing substantially less than a pound yet so perfectly balanced eS 
and constructed it teaches correct batting form to even the smallest of children. EARLY 


The resilience and springyness of polyethylene remove the danger of using 
bats in confined and crowded areas. At the same time, polyethylene is so 
durable that this Cosom Safe-T-Bat will have as long a life, or longer, than 
the standard and dangerous bats of wood. 


The bat is 30 inches long and of professional shape so that it accustomes 
r the children to the use of the standard size bat they will play with later in life. 
At the same time, the weight is so little the bat will not fly out of children’s 


hands. 
AVOID 
‘It permits and encourages young muscles to respond in correct form that Pe pee 
builds confidence and skill and develops strength. Even a first grader will take 


a clean, easy cut at the ball and learn quicker to coordinate hands, wrists, 
arms and shoulders in a body building swing. THE BALL TO 


‘With the Safe-T-Bat there is available both official 


AET-PLA softball and official baseball sizes of the same light- 
_SAFE- “PLAY weight, resilient and long life polyethylene plastic. 
RopuctZ 


These balls are especially adapted and developed to 
[ N D U ST R E be used with the Cosom Safe-T-Bat. They are true 
J re C ° flight and short flight so they are ideal for use in 


4012 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA crowded playgrounds and indoors as well. 
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COSOM SAFE-IT-PLAY PRODUCTS 
SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS FOR YOU! 


A BOWLING ALLEY IN . 
FIVE MINUTES IN ANY UNUSED SPACE! 


The Bowlite ball is hollow rubber. The Bowlite pins are ea Sigees SOR 
light, resilient Polyethylene. Durable, safe, noiseless, they 

bring the country’s most popular sport, bowling, into 
confined areas and any vacant space as little as 6 by 20 
feet. Bowlite is played and scored exactly like regulation 
bowling; providing a perfect answer to the growing need 
for more recreation facilities at very little cost for teams 
and groups in schools, mental and veteran’s hospitals, 
institutions, churches, YMCA’s public recreation build- 


ings and industries. 
@ A NEW WORLD 
: >. OF FUN! 


Scoop appeals to boys, girls, men, women be- 
cause it is a new, different and skill-building 
way to “play ball.”” With Scoop you can play 
individually in twos, in fours, in teams. Jai 
Alai, La Crosse, basketball, handball, soft ball, 
field hockey, ice hockey, water hockey, base- 
ball . . . almost any sport played with a ball 
can be adapted with Scoop for safe, fast, fun- 
filled play indoors and in confined areas. 

And Scoop is SAFE! Made of light, resilient 
Polyethylene . . . both ball and Scoop . . . even 
the smallest child cannot be harmed. Yet Scoop 
aa ee is amazingly tough and durable; giving end- 
less hours of fun-packed play. 


THE PERFECT EDUCATIONAL BALL 


Small children who flinch from hard, heavy balls catch and 
throw Fun Balls with delight. They throw the feather-light 
Fun Balls with the natural overhand motion that develops 
muscular coordination and dexterity at an early age... 
a result greatly desired by every parent, play director and 
child specialist. 


_SAFE-T-PLAY 
Ropuct? 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


6012 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 
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Competitive Athletics 


Help Delinquent Boys 


By WALTER E. DAMON 


State Agricultural and Industrial School 
Industry, New York 


Photos by Leland Gardner 


CREAGE-WISE the State Agri- 

cultural and Industrial School 

is big. Training-wise it is even larg- 

er. Our school borders the Genesee 

River for over two miles and is on- 

ly 15 miles from Rochester, New 
York. 

Scattered about the institution are 
20 cottages in which the boys live 
who are committed from upstate 
New York. The total count of these 
boys, ranging in age from 12 to 16, 
varies from 425 to close to 500, with 
the average stay of each boy being 
approximately ten months. 


TYPE OF BOYS 


These boys, of normal IQ, are 
mainly from broken or unsettled 
hemes. Many are from neighbor- 
hoods more conducive to hoodlumism 
than to organized sports. If a boy 
engages in competition, it is more 
likely to be in street groups than in 
baseball or basketball. His material 
and recreational wants are unsatis- 
fied, and he is compelled by his wan- 


ton inner self or gang persuasion to 
‘‘eet out’? and fend for himself. 
Thus, he must fulfill his needs either 
by begging or stealing. Stealing is 
the usual course taken; it is adven- 
turous, daring, and, for the first few 
times, if properly tutored, most 
fruitful. 

These are the boys who report 
here for varsity and basketball and 
baseball, and compete in intramural 
basketball, softball, volleyball, track, 
swimming, ete. Obviously, the boys 
have been exposed to sports. Some 
have played with teams in their 
clubs, on the playgrounds, or in 
trade schools, but very few, (I would 
estimate less than 1%) have actually 
played on high school teams. 

Numerous articles have been writ- 
ten and studies made of the harmful 
effects of highly competitive sports 
for the teen-ager and preteen-ager. 
The theory is that the emotional 
and physical strain is not conducive 
to normal, healthy growing up. 


Intermediate swimming meet at State Agricultural and Industrial School. 
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WHY SHOULD THEY COMPETE? 

Then, why should our boys play 
competitive varsity and intramural 
sports? It might appear from casual 
observation that we should concen- 
trate more on teaching rules and 
fundamentals of a sport than sub- 
jecting boys of this age to the rigors 
and emotional strain of playing to 
win. True, the boys are here but a 
short time, and many of them will 
return to the same community, to 
the same undesirable home condi- 
tions and environment; but we are 
dedicated to help them to seek out 
the better way of life. If they are to 
think fast and correctly and to con- 
centrate, is there anything they can 
do that will be as effective as sports 
competition in this short period of 
time? 

Many boys committed here are apt 
to feel sorry for themselves. Usual- 
ly, the winner of a game concen- 
trates to the fullest on every shot, 
on every play. He is no longer only 
an individual, but rather a part of 
something, totally oblivious to him- 
self. He may not be lucky, he may 
not win, but for the short time he 
was actually playing, he was the 
game. It took him many hours of 
practice to prepare for the game. 
There are many happy and fruitful 
hours spent after the game reminis- 
cing with his opponents and team- 
mates about the play, the mistakes, 
the right play at the right time, to 
be repeated again at a later date. 
Some of these constructive adven- 
tures in play will go with him, back 
to his community. 


TEAM SPIRIT 

In all of our sports we have four 
leagues. Because of the rapid turn- 
over of boys, it is seldom that a cot- 
tage or varsity team starts and fin- 
ishes any season with the same boys. 
It is only natural that some teams 
excel because of superior ability 
while others appear to be playing in 
the wrong league because they are so 
outclassed. I have seen boys in a 
basketball game beaten by odds as 
much as four to one and yet both 
teams were playing as hard and 
with as much enthusiasm at the end 
as at the first tap of the ball. I have 
talked with these boys of the losing 
team during and after the game to 
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see if they would rather not have 
played than to have lost the way 
they did. The answer is always, 
‘No, we played the best we could. 
We never gave up.”’ 

The only time in a game as one- 
sided as this that I have seen dis- 
sension was when a team was way 
ahead and would not try to score 
but merely work the ball around, 
never taking a shot. This was hu- 
miliating to the less able opponents, 
and within a short time, at the ex- 
pense of having a technical foul 
called, they called time out. For- 
tunately, the officials and _ the 
coaches realized that more harm than 
good was being done and the game 
was resumed with the winning team 
scoring whenever possible, and all 
was well. The winners were pleased 
with their team, the teamwork was 
good, they concentrated and were 
victorious. 


What about the losers? They had 
lost but were not humiliated, they 
had learned more skills because they 
had played, and most important 
they could hold their heads high and 
proud. They had lost the game but 
not their self-respect. 


MOTIVATION 

Competition is always keen in 
our games. Through the years, good, 
clean rivalry has been motivated by 
in-service training, active interests 
of the supervisors or coaches on the 
individual cottages, good officiating, 
and the innovation of a point system 
on our Recreational Activities Chart. 
At the end of each year, in the fall, 
cottages having won the most points 
are awarded large trophies; second 
and third place get replicas of the 
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larger trophies. Plaques and cer- 
tificates are given to all teams and 
individuals that win. 

These motivations, all a part of 
our training program to get the boys 
interested in constructive leisure- 
time activities, can be best exempli- 
fied by relating a recent basketball 
play-off series. We have two intra- 
mural senior leagues of five teams in 
each league. The winning cottage of 
each league plays the other for the 
Institution Championship in a two- 
out-of-three series. This year’s series 
was unusually close. The first game 
was won by the farm champions by 
two points, the second game by the 
center, and the third game, in the 
final seconds, by the farm. To me, 
and to others of the staff who wit- 
nessed these games, it was not the 
winning team that was important, 
but the wonderful spirit shown by 
the players and spectators. 


Industry boys 
play Pony 
League baseball, 
with two teams 
in area league (in 
nearby town). 


INTEREST OF BOYS 

Usually, there are a few boys who 
are not long interested in watching 
a game, but will pass the time in 
some way, just waiting to get back 
to the cottage. At all of these games, 
however, there were close to 200 boys 
watching, and not once did I notice 
even one boy who was not interested 
in the action on the court. There 
was so much spontaneous cheering 
and applauding that it was difficult 
to hear the official’s whistle or the 
timer’s horn. At the conclusion of 
the game, the timer had to run out 
onto the floor to make sure that the 
players and official knew that the 
game was over. Immediately after 
the game, I went to the losers’*bench 
to congratulate them on playing a 


Softball is popular. Above, an intra-mural 
league game is being played. 


good, clean game. Then I noticed 
that not all of their players were 
there. Some had already gone over 
to congratulate the winners. 

All of these games were played on 
a small court, by boys who were out 
to win, playing to the best of their 
ability, at hard, clean basketball. 
There were no arguments, no ques- 
tioning of officials’ decisions, but 
general satisfaction by all that this 
had been a great series. 


VALUES OF COMPETITION 


Competitive sports at Industry 
teach the boy, by actual participa- 
tion, the rules, fundamentals, and 
skills of many sports. Competition 
teaches them to think fast and to 
make the right decisions. It teaches 
them the value of good sportsman- 
ship. 

It gives them status, as they be- 
come members of a_ recognized 
group playing in organized competi- 
tive sports. More than 100 boys play 
against area schools and clubs in at 
least 30 games each year. Very rare- 
ly, in the ten years that I have been 
here, have I heard or seen unsports- 
manlike conduct on the field or 
court. Our relationship with the 
players and coaches of these teams 
has been ideal, attested to by the 
fact that we have always been in- 
vited back, and the fact that we are 
asked to play many more games 
than we can possibly include in our 
schedule. 

Competitive sports are a must at 
Industry. We know that here they 
are definitely needed. It is hoped 
that exposure to this competitive 
sports program will make the boys 
better citizens when they return to 
their home communities. * 
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by WILLIAM BOLTON, M. D. 
Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


(Fifth in a series of articles by Dr. Bolton. Previous articles are Virus Hepatitis, Oct. 1956, 
p. 16; Infectious Mononucleosis, Jan. 1957, p. 23; Warts, March 1957, p. 13; Athlete's 


Foot, Nov. 1957, p. 14.) 


ITHOUT QUESTION, there 
W.. no other problem of ado- 
lescence that in the sum total causes 
more concern and distress than does 
acne. This is understandable when 
one considers it is in this age group 
—12 to 18 or even somewhat older— 
that there is such acute conscious- 
ness of the desirability of presenting 
a pleasing, attractive personality. It 
is this factor that makes manage- 
ment of the condition so difficult in 
a rather large number of the indi- 
viduals, both male and female. Urged 
on by a desperation that most older 
people have forgotten and so cannot 
understand, the acne-pocked adoles- 
cent is willing to—and often does— 
try all sorts of drastic treatments. 


KEEP HANDS AWAY! 


Undoubtedly, the greatest error, and 
thereby the greatest harm, commit- 
ted is in the handling of acne lesions. 
This is an almost irresistible im- 
pulse, the activity ranging from ten- 
tative stroking of papules and pus- 
tules, through keeping the hand in 
almost constant contact with the 
face, to long periods spent before a 
mirror in squeezing the distressing 
pimples. Basie in any rational ap- 
proach to care of aene is learning to 
keep the hands away. 

Tentative feeling of the area sim- 
ply causes irritation. Resting the 
face on a hand, which may become 
viriual habit, creates added 
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warmth in the area and prevents 
normal functioning of the skin. 
Squeezing, although it may help to 
‘*nop’’ a lesion now and then, usual- 
ly results in forcing some of the ma- 
terial into the surrounding area. 
This, with the invariable trauma to 
normal tissue, succeeds usually only 
in making the lesion more promi- 
nent. 

Cleanliness is an important part 
of treatment, but it is just as effec- 
tive if carried out in moderation. 
Rigorous scrubbing with a brush is 
not necessary. If the individual 
lathers the face well and scrubs the 
face well morning and night with a 
washcloth, preferably using a plain 
soap (some find yellow laundry soap 
is helpful) without recourse to spe- 


cial medicated preparations, this 
should be sufficient. 
CAUSES 


It is rather generally agreed that 
the chief reason acne occurs in this 
age group is because of beginning 
activity of certain endocrine glands, 
especially those stimulating devel- 
opment of sex characteristics. In 
some instances, hormone treatment 
may be carried out by a physician 
with gratifying results, but there is 
no guarantee that this approach will 
work in all eases. This, of course, is 
something that must be decided up- 
on only after thorough study, pre- 
ferably by a dermatologist. 


Recently, there appeared an inter- 
esting discussion of the possibility 
that emotional instability might be 
a cause of acne. Certainly, these in- 
dividuals are at best somewhat un- 
settled emotionally, but the conclu- 
sion reached was that disturbances 
in social reactions are due to the 
acne problem rather than _ being 
causes of it. 

In addition to their hair-trigger 
sensitivity, adolescents unfortunate- 
ly do not take kindly to advice, and 
this often includes advice on man- 
agement of acne. Efforts to help 
such youngsters—and they are often 
urgently indicated—must take an 
indirect approach. It is appropriate 
to introduce a discussion of the gen- 
eral problem with careful avoidance 
of specific ‘‘horrible’’ examples that 
may be available in the class. In 
short, it is always the other person 
who has the acne problem. 

RELIEF OF ACNE 

There is rather general agreement 
that dietary aspects deserve consid- 
eration in attempts to relieve acne, 
but no complete accord on exactly 
what foods should be interdicted. 
It has been suggested that the new- 
found freedom of this age group so 
far as dietary practices are con- 
cerned may represent part of the 
problem. They begin to experiment 
with exotic sandwich combinations 
that inelude spicy meats, much pep- 
per, and a wide variety of sharp 
sauces. If this practice can be re- 
strained, important gains will often 
be observed. Other general dietary 
advice includes avoidance of choco- 
late in any form—amilk shakes, pie, 
cookies, cake, and candy—keeping 
food seasoning at a minimum, drink- 
ing milk rather than coffee, eaiing 
nuts as little as possible, and avoid- 
ing rich gravies as well as excessive 
intake of pork products. Fats in 
general are of secondary importance 
unless the intake is unusually high. 


Finally, it is simply good sense 
to observe general rules of body 
cleanliness, proper elimination, daily 
exercise, and adequate sleep. If 
these and the specific suggestions al- 
ready mentioned can be _ instilled, 
surprisingly good results will often 
be observed. * 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
«All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . 

"$1.60 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG Lana 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 
CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 

$1.80 per uniform. 


Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 
ow can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. 

ysical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ 
with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


sample request 
must come from the Physical Educa- 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. _ 
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Let ‘em Roller Skate in the Gym? 


_ Roller Skating Session — Our Lady of Lourdes H. S., Marinette, Wis. 


1 out of 4 Schools* Now Do! 


On composition? — Too hard on the floor! — On 


concrete? — Too hard on the kids! — But com- 
bine DIAMOND HARD resistance to dents with 
Northern Maple’s proved resilience and “life” 
and you'll find the best of all floors for basket- 


NORTHERN MAPLE 
FLOORING 


J. W. WELLS 


ball, better too for skating, dancing, other uses LUMBER COMPANY 


that help the gym pay its way. 


*See A.A.H.P.E.R. report, May, 1957, or write— 


Menominee, Michigan 
Phone: UNion 3-9281 


DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 


Bowling (from page 9) 

would ordinarily be practically idle, 
he secures additional customers in 
the late afternoon and evening 
hours. Some find places on local 
league teams. Participation in the 
intramural league is excellent. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION 

Expedience often dictates the pro- 
gram, and so it goes with bowling 
classes. Fortunately, there are 20 
alleys available to North Carolina 
State College classes. Six lanes are 
designed for ten-pin bowling, and 
the other 14 are duck-pin alleys. 
Since most of the college physical 
education courses run for a_ half 
semester, the department offers two 
separate eight-week courses — ten- 
pin bowling and duck-pin bowling. 
Experience has shown that it is wise 
to limit the size of classes on the 
basis of three students per alley. 
Any greater load per alley severely 
reduces each student’s opportunity 
to bowl. However, it would certain- 
ly be reasonable to increase the size 
of classes, even at a loss of student 


participation, where the alleys are 


- few and the demand great. 


Careful planning and prepara- 
tion are the marks of a good teacher, 
but in teaching bowling, they are 
essential to even mild success. Class 
organization is the keynote to a good 
teaching situation in bowling. Un- 
less the instructor has carefully 
briefed his students as to their re- 
sponsibilities, bedlam at the alleys 
may result. Thus, it is wise to hold 
the first class meeting in a classroom 
where the instructor: may carefully 
explain the exact procedure he 
wishes his students to follow on their 
arrival at the alleys. Particular em- 
phasis should be placed upon safety 
regulations both in bowling and pin- 
setting. An explanation and demon- 
stration of scoring should be given 
at this time as well as an introduc- 
tion to more common bowling terms. 


INSTRUCTION 


At the alleys, instruction begins 
with the teaching of the fundamen- 
tals—from choice of ball to the final 


act of following through at the de- 
livery. Then, the students are ar- 
ranged in groups of three, and each 
group is given an alley assignment. 
Also, within the groups, the students 
are numbered one, two, and three. 
Students are rotated according to 
their individual numbers and are 
allotted an equal amount of time in 
each activity. First, the instructor 
leads all the number ‘‘one’s’’ to the 
pits where he explains the proper 
method and safety precautions to be 
followed in setting pins. At the 
same time, the other students are 
choosing balls and practicing ‘‘dry 
runs’’ on the approach area. Upon 
his return from the pits, the instrue- 
tor emphasizes the importance of 
rhythm and timing in the approach 
and has the ‘‘two’s’’ and ‘‘three’s’’ 
take turns rolling down a_ blank 
lane. The instructor rotates the 
three groups in these activities at 
the proper time interval. 

The same procedure is used the 
second day at the alleys, except that 
the students are allowed to aim at 
one or two pins, and from this point 
on instruction follows a natural pat- 
tern of progression to the actual 
bowling and scoring of regulation 
games. The instructor continually 
circulates among the bowlers to aid 
individuals in overcoming any diffi- 
culties they may encounter. 


TEAM PLAY 

Providing the length of the class 
period is sufficient, team bowling 
within each class is an excellent ac- 
tivity for the final weeks of the 
course. Team captains may be ap- 
pointed to keep averages, figure han- 
dicaps, and file the results of the 
day’s bowling with the instructor. 
Students seem to thrive on this com- 
petition, and it is well worth the 
extra time the instructor must spend 
in preparing for such ‘‘league’’ 
play. 
Last year’s 20 million American 
bowlers testify to the popularity of 
this fine sport. It is safe to assume 
that bowling will be one of the most 
popular post-school sports for our 
present students. Shouldn’t this 
wonderful sport be introduced to 
your students? Why not look into 
the possibility of including bowling 
in your program? * 
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L. E. BURNEY, M.D. 


HE PAST decade has seen a re- 

markable growth of literature 
on school health. It is fresh and 
challenging. It sets forth the con- 
cepts of co-operation and provides 
valuable, practical guides to action. 
By and large, the application of 
these precepts and guides at the lo- 
eal level is spotty at best. By and 
large, the local organizations, most 
concerned and with most to contrib- 
ute, continne to pursue their indi- 
vidual goals, with little implemen- 
tation of mutual plans. 

To many leaders in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, the basic problem 
seems to be one of dynamics. How 
can we get the groups concerned in 
motion — horizontally at the local 
level, vertically to and from nation- 
al, state, and local levels—toward 


-achievement of mutual goals in 


school health? What forces will pro- 
duce the needed changes in direc- 
tion? 


WORKING TOGETHER 


The Fifth National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools, sponsored 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1955, stated this problem in 
dynamies thus: ‘‘To discover effec- 
tive procedures and methods for 
working together.’’ This was, in 
facet, the second objective of the 
Conference. 

This discovery of effective proce- 
dures and methods for working to- 
gether is the most urgent problem 


confronting the human race today. 


1 Report of the Fifth National Confer- 
ence on Physicians and Schools. Bureau 
of Health Education, AMA, Chicago, II1., 
1956, p. 9. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The Significance of the Teacher 
to the HEALTH of the Nation 


by L. E. BURNEY, M. D. 
Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service 


We see the need in every aspect of 
human relations—from internation- 
al affairs to the solution of family 
problems. 

School health is not the only field 
of professional and public concern 
that requires an integrated, co-oper- 
ative approach. We know now that 
only such an approach will meet the 
needs of the aging, for example. 
We know, too, that the Nation’s eco- 
nomic burden of prolonged disabil- 
ity and prolonged dependency will 
not be substantially lifted without 
the integrated efforts and resources 
of governmental and private agen- 
cies in the fields of health, medical 
care, and social welfare. The multi- 
faceted problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, alcoholism, illegitimacy, and 
highway accidents—to mention only 
a few—require the mobilization of 
all our social, medical, educational, 
legal, judicial, and religious forees— 
community by community, state by 
state, and in national organizations. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


At first glance, we may be stag- 
gered by the sheer size of these 
problems and the number of special 
groups involved in their solution. 
Mutual understanding becomes a 
problem in itself. All the profes- 
sions have elaborated their separate 
disciplines tremendously during the 
past two decades. The result of spe- 
cialized knowledge has been special- 
ized vocabularies, specialized atti- 
tudes and goals. It is, unquestion- 
ably, a problem of first rank to im- 
prove our communication across the 
lines of educational, medical, and 
social science disciplines. 


Personally, I develop a carefully- 
concealed inferiority complex when 
confronted with such phrases as 
‘*serial term depth study,’’ ‘‘norma- 
tive self percept’’ and ‘‘seriatim or 
additive validity.’’ I am sure that 
my educational and social welfare 
friends squirm in the same way 
when their medical colleagues come 
out with such terms as ‘‘the biosyn- 
thesis of hyaluronic acid’’ or ‘‘the 
role of oligodendroglia cells in the 
formation of myelin.’’ 


Effective intercommunication then 
is a pre-requisite of effective inter- 
professional cooperation in school 
health or any other field affecting 
the well-being of the individual, the 
family, and the community. Equal- 
ly essential is effective communica- 
tion across all professional lines to 
the public. This must be further 
developed to overcome semantic dif- 
ferentials as they affect different 
age groups, different levels of intel- 
lectual grasp, different cultural pat- 
terns. 


HELP FOR TEACHERS 


I believe this is one of many sec- 
tors of school health in which the 
teachers are our front-line troops. 
And it is true that those valiant sol- 
diers need a great deal more help 
from the high-command in all de- 
partments than they are receiving. 

For one thing, teachers should 
have better preparation in the health 
sciences than is commonly provided 
in basic training curricula today. 
Also, the extremely rapid advances 
in medical and related knowledge 
require planned in-service instrue- 
tion to keep the teacher up to date 
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in health knowledge. Again, teach- 
ers need pre-service and in-service 
help in the selection of health sub- 
jects and in the interpretation of 
scientific materials for different 
levels of comprehension. Subjects 
should certainly be related to the 
health needs of the student and of 
his own community. 

In this connection, another of the 
Public Health Service’s valued cor- 
respondents provides an illustration 
of the need. We heard recently 
from an eighth grade class secretary 
that: ‘‘My class is studying eugen- 
ics . . . and we are primarily inter- 
ested in what and how the govern- 
ment helps and controls the unfor- 
tunate people who fall in this cate- 
gory.”’ 


CO-OPERATION 

As the professions, the parents, 
and other citizen groups work to- 
ward mutual understanding and 
joint action. I am confident that a 
broader vision of school health will 
enlighten all of us. The health of a 
community is not bounded by any 
one institution nor revealed in any 
one segment of the population. 

The relationships of edueators, 
public health personnel, private 
practitioners, parents, other 
community leaders are real and 
vital. To the extent that those rela- 
tionships can be welded into united 
action for the good of the whole 
community, school health programs 
will come closer to their goals. To 
the extent that resources are frag- 
mented and diverted to numerous 
exclusive goals, it will be more and 
more difficult for each sector to 
achieve its objectives. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF PERSONNEL 

The competition for professional 
personnel in a ‘‘tight’’ market is 
one of the hard facts that make co- 
operation in health and related pro- 
grams the only practical solution. 
Effective utilization of personnel has 
challenged medical, dental, and pub- 
lic health services for some years. 
Considerable progress has _ been 
made. 

The effectiveness of well-trained 
practical nurses and nursing aides 
under proper professional super- 
vision has been thoroughly demon- 
strated in hospital services, public 
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health programs, and community 
visiting nurse services. Dental hygi- 
enists, dental aides, and other tech- 
nicians have extended the profes- 
sional reach of the dental physician. 
Sanitarians have supplemented the 
services of public health engineers. 
In industry, safety personnel have 
enhanced the capacity of industrial 
medical services to prevent acci- 
dents and minimize the disabling 
effects of injuries. 

There are many similar oppor- 
tunities to extend the services of 
school health programs without un- 
necessary duplication of scarce pro- 
fessional skills. If the lessons we are 
learning in other health fields apply 
here, it would seem that coordina- 
tion offers a very useful approach. 
There is room for coordination of 
health related programs within the 
school system, as well as for coordi- 
nation of the total school health pro- 
gram with other community health 
services. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


I have said very little about the 
significance of the classroom teacher 
—in meeting the health needs of the 
individual child. Here, again, the 
high-command in both education 
and heaith should take a careful 
look at the real needs of school chil- 
dren and a realistic look at the 
teacher’s abilities to meet those 
needs. 

As I sean some of the literature 
on school health, I cannot help feel- 
ing some concern for the teacher. 
The teacher is expected to be ‘‘a 
healthy, well-adjusted individual 
with accurate up-to-date information 
about health, the principles of 
healthful living, and the character- 
istics of child growth and develop- 
ment. She (or he, perhaps?) should 
know what constitutes an adequate 
school health program and should 
be prepared to assume the many re- 
sponsibilities for the health of her 
students which the operation of a 
sound school health program in her 
school system requires.’”” 


2 Suggested School Health Policies (3rd 
ed., 1956). Prepared by National Commit- 
tee on School Health Policies. Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education 
of the NEA-AMA. 48 pp. Available from 
AAHPER, 40¢. 


WHAT IS EXPECTED OF TEACHER 


Within this framework, however, 
we find the teacher required to per- 
form specific tasks that seem to 
many thoughtful persons far re- 
moved from her basic functions of 
teaching and guidance. In certain 
elements of the school health pro- 
gram, we find the teacher in the 
guise of health technician—weigh- 
ing, measuring, screening for vision 
and hearing, and keeping health rec- 
ords—an extremely time-consuming 
clerical task. We find the teacher 
as home visitor in the interest of per- 
sonal health; as informal case-finder 
of daily and continuing health needs 
among 30 or (nowadays) 40 or more 
children ; safety expert proficient in 
first aid and care of sudden illness ; 
and mental health specialist. 

Above all, the teacher is expected 
to be a living model of the accumu- 
lated mass of health attitudes and 
health habits recommended by vari- 
ous groups. Often the recommend- 
ed attitudes are conflicting; often 
the recommended habits are not 
feasible or have become unnecessary 
in the light of new knowledge and 
the tremendous improvements in 
daily living as a result of techno- 
logical advances. Many recommend- 
ed habits have not been clearly dem- 
onstrated as essential to personal 
health. 


RESEARCH AT COMMUNITY LEVEL 


Considering these great expecta- 
tions and large responsibilities 
planned for the teacher by other ex- 
perts, I wonder if we do not have 
here another instance of the ‘‘ buck 
private’’ approach to the operation 
of services. Are we sure that all of 
the procedures are useful? Are we 
sure that all of the activities pro- 
vide meaningful learning experi- 
ences in the child’s health eduea- 
tion? 

I am content to leave some doubts 
in your minds, for it has been a 
long time since scientific evaluations 
have been made of school health pro- 
erams. We are encountering the 
same problem in various public 
health practices, and one of the 
ereat aims of the Public Health 
Service today is to stimulate and en- 
courage increased research at the 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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THE PURPOSE of this article is 
to discuss the diverse roles of recre- 
ation in the social, physical, and 
psychological processes involved in 
the rehabilitation of handicapped 
persons. The focus is on one major 
physical handicap—blindness. How- 
ever, the principles set forth apply 
equally to the rehabilitation of any 
type of handicapped persons. 
Literature dealing with recrea- 
tion for blind people is scanty and 
is primarily devoted to techniques 
and ‘‘How To Do It.’’ Such litera- 
ture is unquestionubly valuable for 
the recreation worker. At the same 
time, to be most effective, a recrea- 
tion program must be completely 
integrated with the goal of rehabili- 
tation which is to restore the handi- 


* capped person to his maximum use- 


fulness and to society. 


IMPORTANCE OF RECREATION 


In order to assess the importance 
of recreation to blind people we must 
first look at the specific limitations 
which blindness generally imposes 
upon people. The lack of sight places 
a severe restriction on a person’s 
mobility. It also limits a person’s 
experiences to those which may be 
éequired through other senses than 
sight. 

Blind people not only have to 
learn to adjust to their limitations 
but they also have to contend with 
the common misconceptions and 
sterotypes held about them by the 
sighted community. 

A common misconception is that 
all blind people are totally blind. 
The truth is that total blindness ex- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


rehabilitating BLIND PEOPLE 


by RALPH R. IRELAND 


Head, Department of Sociology 
University of Arizona 


ists in only about one-third of the 
blind population. The remaining 
two-thirds of the estimated 320,000 
blind people in the United States 
are legally blind. That is, such peo- 
ple have varying degrees of residual 
vision ranging from light percep- 
tion or being able to see fingers held 
close to the eyes, up to 10 per cent 
vision with the very best correction 
with ordinary glasses. Technically, 
we may define a legally blind person 
as one whose vision, with the best 
spectacle correction, does not ex- 
ceed 20/200 in the better eye or 
whose field of vision is so restricted 
that it subtends an angle no greater 
than 20°. 

It is a mistake to equate visual 
acuity with visual efficiency. Some 
legally blind people have learned to 
make maximum use of their residual 
vision; others have, for practical 
purposes, no more functional vision 
than a totally blind person. The 
recreation worker would be wise 
to make the initial assumption that 
a blind person has no vision or has 
made little use of what he has. 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind has endeavored to dispel many 
misconceptions about blind people: 

1. Blind people don’t have a sixth sense, 
or facial vision. 

2. Blind people do know about light. 

3. Not all blind people can read braille. 

4. Blind people do enjoy television. 

5. The majority of blind people don’t 
like to be segregated. 

6. Blind people are not all musical 
geniuses. 

7. Blind people do enjoy being inde- 
pendent. 

8. Not all blind persons are paragons 
of patience and resignation. 


9. It is not right to associate all blind 
people with dogs. (It is estimated that 
only about 5% of blind people can use a 
dog to advantage.) 

10. Blind people do not lose their de- 
sire to read. 

11. It is not true that all blind people 
look forward to some miraculous opera- 
tion to restore their sight. 

A carefully designed recreation 
program which takes into account 
the interests and aptitudes of the 
individuai can do much to build that 
person’s morale and his feelings of 
belonging and self-respect. In many 
instances, it may be necessary for 
the recreation worker to instill inter- 
ests and to teach skills to the person 
in order to achieve the desired goal. 


RECREATION OPPORTUNITIES 

The opportunities afforded by ree- 
reation — work, learning, satisfac- 
tion of creative urges, release from 
emotional or physical tension, and 
socialization—are a very important 
element in the rehabilitation of blind 
people. The effective utilization of 
these opportunities can do much to 
orient the individual and help him 
to explore his potentialities. 


Work. Arts and crafts have long 
been used by recreation workers, 
occupational therapists and physio- 
therapists, as a means of helping 


‘ handicapped persons to occupy their 


time or to acquire new skills or to 
reaffirm the existence of skills which 
these persons had prior to becoming 
handicapped. It has not been so 
widely recognized that work situa- 
tions can be introduced into the 
recreational setting to achieve these 
same ends. ies 
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For example, having blind people 
aid in setting up the recreation room 
for some specific purpose—moving 
chairs and tables—can do much to 
help them realize in at least some 
situations they can be equally use- 
ful in doing purposeful work along 
with sighted people. After a few 
such experiences, the seeds of self- 
confidence will take root in many 
of these blind people and cause them 
to re-examine, and possibly revise 
in a more positive and objective 
fashion, their conceptions of them- 
selves and their goals. 


Learning, or the acquisition of new 
skills, is extremely important to the 
blind person. Many activities in 
which sight played a major part 
have to be relearned—for example, 
walking, reading, writing and eat- 
ing. The recreation worker can in- 
corporate learning situations in the 
recreation program such as playing 
eards, serving refreshments, and 
bowling. 


Satisfaction of creative urges. The 
fact that a person has lost his sight 
does not mean that he no longer has 
the same urges and desires as sighted 
people. The alert recreation worker 
ean do much to help blind people 
satisfy their creative urges by pro- 
viding such activities as singing, 
learning to play musical instru- 
ments, sculpturing, dramatics, play 
reading, musical concerts, lectures, 
and courses on hobbies and creative 
writing. 


Release from tensions. The restric- 
tion placed on the mobility of most 
blind people is a major factor in 
building up physical tensions. The 
blind person often feels the need of 
expending his pent-up tensions in 
vigorous activities which will en- 
danger neither himself nor others. 
He wants to break the restrictive 
bonds which his blindness imposes 
on his mobility. The recreation work- 
er must see to it that these activities 
are provided—for example, gymnas- 
ties, social dancing, square dancing, 
roller skating, ice skating, swim- 
ming, even races and baseball. 
Frequently, much can be done to 
alleviate a person’s physical tension 
if we first try to relieve his emo- 
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tional tension. This is often the case 
with blind people. The difficulty ex- 
perienced by most blind people in 
quickly ‘‘sizing up a situation’’ and 
relating to the environment of the 
sighted world, their fear of social 
isolation, their sense of social in- 
feriority, all combine to batter at 
the doors of their self-confidence and 
feelings of belonging and so give 
rise to emotional tension. 

Many recreational activities can 
be used to reduce emotional tension, 
particularly when care is taken to 
put the blind person at ease and to 
insure that the demands made on 
him give him a gradually increasing 
feeling of achievement. Unwise en- 
thusiasm of the worker may result 
in his placing too many demands on 
the blind person. and thus increase 
the person’s feeling of frustration 
to the point of even greater emotion- 
al tensions. 


Socialization. To anyone who fears 
social isolation, the opportunity to 
socialize is extremely important. The 
recreation worker can play a key 
role in the social adjustment of blind 
people by providing as many oppor- 
tunities as possible for them to ex- 
perience the socializing process— 
parties for small groups of blind 
persons, small ‘‘mixed’’ (sighted 
and blind) parties, large parties for 
blind people, and large ‘‘mixed’’ 
parties where sighted people com- 
prise the great majority. Much can 
be done in this way to strengthen a 
blind person’s feeling of belonging 
and of independence in social situ- 
ations. 


RECREATION IN REHABILITATION 


The significance of ‘a recreation 
program in the rehabilitation of 
handicapped people is frequently 
overlooked by workers in the field 
of rehabilitation. In many instances 
where recreation programs do exist, 
it is apparent that there is a lack 
of awareness of the very positive 
contributions recreation can make if 
it is properly integrated into the 
total rehabilitation program. 

Recreation may be viewed as: 


1. An end in itself (play). This ap- 
plies with possibly even greater force 
to handicapped people. There is an 


understandable desire on their part 
to engage in activities which will not 
only oceupy their time but will also 
tend to minimize the restrictions 
placed on them by their handicap. 


2. Physical and health education. Rec- 
reation workers fully appreciate the 
values inherent in those aspects of 
their programs which promote physi- 
eal education and health. In a re- 
habilitation agency, the physiatrist, 
the physiotherapist, the occupational 
therapist, and the recreation worker 
can do much in joint-staff planning 
sessions to develop recreational ac- 
tivities directed towards these ends. 


3. A diagnostic device. The recrea- 
tion worker may be able to make a 
valuable diagnostic contribution by 
developing programs for the client 
which will assess his capabilities and 
possibly give leads which can then 
be followed up by other members of 
the rehabilitation team. 


4. An evaluation device. Prompt re- 
porting of relevant facts gleaned 
from the recreation program at 
joint-staff conferences may often 
prove to be very important in as- 
sessing the validity of the rehabili- 
tation program that has been devel- 
oped for the client. 


5. A rehabilitative device. The most 
important task of rehabilitation 
workers is to restore and to build 
up a handicapped person’s feeling 
of self-confidence. Unless this is 
done, all the surgery, prosthetic de- 
vices, and skilled and devoted at- 
tendance will have been largely in 
vain. The recreation program in a 
rehabilitation agency affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the handi- 
capped person to prove to himself 
any of the variations of the theme 
he will have heard many times since 
he became handicapped: ‘‘It’s not 
what a man has lost that counts, but 
what he has left.’’ 


6. A means of integration. The rec- 
reation worker must constantly 
strive to develop programs for his 
handicapped clients which will en- 
able them more easily to integrate 
with their non-handicapped fellows. 
In addition, he should encourage 
‘‘mixed’’ programs at the rehabili- 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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MUSCULAR 
DYSTROPHY 


by Melville H. Manson, M.D. 


Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


Photos courtesy Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America, Inc. 


HE physical education or recre- 

ation leader has a good knowl- 
edge of what comprises ‘‘muscular 
fitness’’ in the growing boy or girl. 
But there is an extremely serious 
muscular disorder, so insidious in 
its beginnings, that its early symp- 
toms have often been characterized 
as due to ‘‘laziness,’’ ‘‘lack of moti- 
vation,’’ or ‘‘flat feet.’’ 

That. disease is muscular dys- 
trophy—a progressive degenerative 
disease of the voluntary muscles for 
which there is presently no known 
treatment or cure, and which afflicts 
more than 200,000 in our nation, 
the majority of them children be- 
tween the ages of two and 13. 


Dystrophic 
child displays 
hand puppet 
made at 
Glenwood 
Community 
Center Day 
Camp 
(Brooklyn), 
recreation 
project 
sponsored by 
MDAA, Inc. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SYMPTOMS 

The early symptoms are often no 
more striking than what appears to 
be a pervasive lethargy, difficulty in 
climbing stairs without manual help, 
difficulty in rising from a fall with- 
out exertion, and/or an _ idiosyn- 
cratie walk. 

As the disease progresses, the mus- 
cles become increasingly useless. The 
patient, unable to stand or walk, is 
confined to a wheel chair, and later 
to bed. The disease in itself is not 
fatal. Victims of muscular dys- 
trophy usually die of other ailments, 
primarily those of the respiratory 
tract. The increasing weakness and 
wasting of the muscles makes even 


This boy will soon be confined to a wheelchair. 
Early symptoms of muscular dystrophy are 


inability to climb, frequent falling with diffi- 
culty in rising, and an awkward gait. 


coughing and sneezing impossible in 
time, and a muscular dystrophy 
patient, suffering from a common 
cold, may die of suffocation. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

Until the recent inception of 
Muscular Dystrophy Associations of 
America, Inc., the muscular dys- 
trophy patient was a ‘‘ forgotten per- 
son.’’ Although the disease was 
identified more than 100 years ago, 
scientific research in it had been so 
scant as to be practically non-exist- 
ent. Medical men were fatalistic. 
There were no special clinies or serv- 
ices for MD vicitims. And because 
the outlook was poor and the chil- 
dren, in particular, were doomed to 
carly death, there was a tendency 
among educational, welfare, and re- 
habilitation agencies, whose funds 
were limited, to confine their efforts 
to those for whom there was greater 
hope. 

Today the present, as well as the 
future of the muscular dystrophy 
patient, is brighter than ever before. 
Through MDAA, established in 
1950, the disease has come under in- 
tense medical scrutiny. Scientific re- 
search projects seeking the cause 
and a cure for the disease have 
multiplied to nearly 100 currently 
active under MDAA sponsorship. 
An ever expanding national net- 
work of Muscular Dystrophy Clinies 
providing diagnostic facilities, medi- 
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eal advice, guidance, and other 
services also has been established by 
MDAA. Through its more than 300 
Chapters, MDAA assists in the pur- 
chase and’ repair of wheelchairs and 
other necessary orthopedic devices, 
and provides transportation facil- 
ities and educational and _ recre- 
ational programs where possible, in 
an effort to promote normal living 
for sufferers of the disease. 


EMPHASIS ON GENERAL HEALTH 

Perhaps most pertinent to those 
engaged in physical education and 
recreation are the strides that are 
being made toward the development 
of working methods and of a positive 
philosophy in relation to the child 
with muscular dystrophy. The ac- 
cent today is on keeping the dystro- 
phic child in the best possible 
general health—physical, mental, 
and emotional—so that he may be 
in the best possible condition to off- 
set the impairment of the disease, 
and prevent the onset of other ill- 
nesses. 

Good nutrition is important. 
Reasonable physical activity, despite 
increasing muscle failure, is desir- 
able, with the patient kept ambula- 
tory for as long as possible, and with 
the wheel-chair-bound child encour- 
aged to continue to dress and feed 
himself and to perform all other 
simple routine tasks for as long as 
he is able. Of equal importance are 
educational and recreational oppor- 
tunities in the company of other 
children, and to this end MDAA has 
pioneered in the ‘fields of education, 
recreation, and the adaptation of 
rehabilitation techniques for muscu- 
lar dystrophy patients. 


CLASSES AND CONFERENCES 

In the summers of 1955-56, 
MDAA sponsored, in co-operation 
with the New York City Board of 
Higher Edueation, classes for se- 
verely handicapped dystrophie chil- 
dren at Hunter College Vacation 
Demonstration School for Excep- 
tional Children. Pupils ranged 
from nine to 12 years old; nearly 
all were in wheelchairs; some had 
attended regular classes, but had to 
be withdrawn; in one class, a child 
had never attended school before, 
and at nine, was just beginning to 
read. 
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NEW HEALTH BOOKS 


Healthful School Living 


Report of Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in 
Edueation of the NEA-AMA 


Edited by Charles C. Wilson, M.D. 
323 pp., Illus. $5.00 
With Health Education (rev. 
1948) and School Health 
Services (1953) completes a 
trilogy of health books. 


Fit To Teach 


AAHPER Yearbook 
on health of teachers 


250 pp. $3.50 


AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


-trophy. 


Midway in each term, MDAA also 
ealled the First and Second National 
Conferences on the ‘‘Edueation of 
the Child . with Muscular Dys- 
Each conference was at- 
tended by about 120 teachers, social 
workers, psychologists, physicians, 
and educational administrators from 
all over the country. 

Conference discussions revolved 
around the subject under study in 
the classes: ways to integrate severe- 
ly handicapped dystrophic children 
with standard classes for either 
normal children, or those otherwise 
handicapped than by muscular dys- 
trophy. 

The pattern for the education of 
handicapped children has differed 
greatly among communities, with 
dystrophies too often at a disadvan- 
tage as presenting unexplored haz- 
ards. Present methods, together 
with new possibilities, are the chief 
concern of both the classes and the 
conferences, and the results of the 
first meeting have been issued by 
MDAA for those professionally 
interested in a booklet, Proceedings 
of the First National Conference on 
the Education of the Child with 
Muscular Dystrophy. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Concurrently, MDAA also initi- 
ated a program of psychological re- 
search through a Day Care Program 
for Muscular Dystrophy Patients at 
Payne Whitney Clinic, the New 
York Hospital. Conducted as a 
school where the children are both 
‘*students’’ and ‘‘studied,’’ this ex- 
periment, under the direction of Dr. 
Oskar Diethelm, psychiatrist in 
chief at the New York Hospital, 
poses for itself the problem of de- 
veloping methods to mitigate the 
effects of crippling disease on edu- 
cation and personality development. 

It is hoped that this study will 
also clarify the extent to which emo- 
tional factors may hasten disability 
connected with the disease process, 
and the extent to which general im- 
provement and adjustment may be 
ascribed to the school situation and 
its programs. Future plans include 
the instruction of personnel—teach- 
ers, social workers, occupational 
therapists, and others in the com- 
munity—who may work with chil- 
dren suffering from crippling dis- 
orders. 


SUMMER CAMPING 

MDAA experiments in summer 
camping for dystrephie children 
have resulted in the admittance to 
camps throughout the country of 
large numbers of youngsters severe- 
ly handicapped by muscular dys- 
trophy who were formerly excluded. 
Pilot projects in ‘‘The Integration 
of the Dystrophie Child in the Com- 
munity Reereation Program’’ have 
also been eminently successful. En- 
largement of staff, special transpor- 
tation for wheelchair-bound chil- 
dren, and some special equipment— 
mainly ramps to accommodate wheel- 
chairs—were the only expenses 
above those required for the routine 
accommodation of normal children. 
These additional costs were usually 
carried by MDAA Chapters. 


FREE IN MIND AND SPIRIT 
As the successful results of these 
experiences accrue, the old defeatist 


attitudes toward muscular dys- 
trophy victims will undoubtedly 
diminish, and _ stricken children, 


though physically imprisoned by dis- 
ability, will at least. be free in mind 
and spirit. * 
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LANS for the 60th National 

AAHPER Convention, to be held 
jointly with Central District in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, March 30-April 
3, are well under way. About 4,500 
to 5,000 people are expected to at- 
tend. 

This year, a placement service will 
be maintained throughout the Con- 
vention, with arrangements for ex- 
change between employers and ap- 
plicants. This is open to all partici- 
pauts. Over 150 commercial and edu- 
cational exhibits will be displayed. 

Opportunities for sightseeing, vis- 
iting schools and recreation centers, 
and special entertainment will be 
plentiful. Convention meetings will 
be varied and helpful—on all levels 
and of interest to all groups in the 
profession. 


National 
AAHPER 


PRE-CONVENTION 

Most pre-Convention meetings are 
scheduled for Friday, March 28, and 
Saturday, March 29, with a few also 


Kansas City scheduled for Sunday afternoon, 
vo March 30. These pre-Convention 
meetings include meetings of the 

Research Council, the American 

March 30- Academy of Physical Education, the 

: Society of State Directors of Health, 

April 3, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1958 the College of Sports Medicine, the 


National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women, the 
National Section on Dance, and 
meetings of the professional and 
\ honorary sororities and fraternities. 
A workshop on physical education 
for coliege men and women will be 
another pre-convention highlight. To 
be held on Saturday, March 29, it 
will be open to delegates who at- 


FALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


PREVUE 


tended the 1954 Conference on the 
Physical Education Requirement in 
Colleges and Universities. Plans for 
the workshop include a critical re- 
view of the conference report and 
the evaluative instrument, develop- 
ment of standards of method, and 
amplification of the program section 
of the report. 

City Directors and Supervisors 
will hold a workshop on Saturday to 
reorganize the present AAHPER 
section into a working unit to serve 
professional people with responsibili- 
ties for administering city and coun- 
ty programs. One of the highlights 
will be a dinner Saturday evening. 


NEW SECTIONS TO MEET 

Several new sections will hold 
meetings at this 60th National AAH- 
PER Convention. There will be a 
new Section on Fitness in the Gen- 
eral Division; the Junior High 
School, Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion, and History and Philosophy 
Sections in the Physical Education 
Division; and the Team Sports, In- 
dividual and Dual Sports, Philoso- 
phy and Standards, Officiating, and 
Sports Leadership Sections in the 
Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 

For the first time, the Health Edu- 
cation Division will sponsor a lunch- 
eon. Featured speaker will be Dr. 
H. van Zile Hyge, chief of the Divi- 
sion of International Health of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. He will 
consider current major world health 
problems and our achievements in 
meeting them. The Health Educa- 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Group of campers preparing candles for final 
camp banquet. 


of High School Girls Athletic 
Association promotes the growth 
of individual leadership through a 
statewide camping program. The 
1957 GAA Leadership Camps 
marked the 36th year that such a 
program has been sponsored. Teach- 
ers and students alike are enthusi- 
astie about the improvement in lead- 
ership ability and enrichment of 
their local high school GAA pro- 
grams. 

Three camps are rented for one 
week each during the first part of 
June, one camp in the Northern, one 
in the Central, and one in the South- 
ern section of Illinois. The demand 
for admittance to these camps is so 
great that registration must be re- 
stricted. 

The Illinois League of High 
School Girls Athletic Associations is 
a division of the Illinois High School 
Association. An THSA assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary is in charge of the 
League program and an executive 
committee composed of GAA spon- 
sors elected by their respective dis- 
triets serves as an advisory group 
to the IHSA Board of Directors. 


Fee year the Illinois League 


CAMP ORGANIZATION 


Pre-planning by the League office 
for the Leadership Camps includes 
organizing staffs, making necessary 
arrangements for facilities and 
equipment, setting up procedures 
for camper reservations, and regis- 
tration. The organization of the 
camp program itself is the responsi- 
bility of the director of each camp. 

The League executive committee 
establishes general policies for pro- 
gram scheduling and content, health, 
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Leader development 


through camping 


by MARION KNEER "and 


Community High School 
East Peoria, Illinois 


safety, and discipline. Therefore, 
the framework within which each 
program operates is the same for all 
three camps. Activities in each camp 
vary according to the facilities avail- 
able and the qualifications of the 
staff. 

Camp directors are chosen from 

sponsors of Girls Athletic <Associa- 
tions. The director acts as liaison 
between the League and the resident 
camp staff, and between the GAA 
camp staff and the League office. 
This staff is responsible to the direc- 
tor, and the director has the author- 
ity to make staff assignments in the 
best interests of the camp. 
It is important for advisers in 
member schools to look upon the 
camps as theirs. Staff members are 
almost always advisers from member 
schools. Some junior counselors are 
obtained each year from college 
junior and senior physical education 
major students. All staff members 
are reimbursed for their travel ex- 
penses and are paid a salary. 

The camps are supported solely by 
camper fees. No money is made from 
the project. The fees average $24 
per camper. Each school has its own 
system of assisting its representa- 
tives financially. In most schools the 
representatives have at least a half 
of their fees paid by their local 
GAA. 

The total number of campers in 
1956 was 450, representing 237 
schools (56% of the total League 
membership for that year). These 
figures would have been larger if 
reservations had been given to all 
who requested them. Limitation of 
facilities restrict the total number of 
campers each year. 


BETTE L. PRATER 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Each school is given the privilege 
of sending two representatives to 
the camp nearest their school, or to 
the camp nearest their school whose 
session dates correspond with the 
closing dates of their school year. 
The executive committee requests 
that members not send senior stu- 
dents or students who have already 
attended a Leadership Camp. Usual- 
ly, representatives are newly elected 
officers for the coming school year or 
students who can profit from leader- 
ship opportunities and in turn help 
provide similar experiences the fol- 
lowing year in their local GAA. 

As stated in the bulletin for the 
first camp in 1921, it was sponsored 
“to further the purposes of the 
League—interest in wholesome out- 
door activities and the promotion of 
pleasure and health by this attrae- 
tive means.’’ From that time until 
1930 they were known as League 
Camps and Sports Camps. Lead- 
ership appeared in the title for the 
first time in 1930. 

CAMP PROGRAM 

While sports are still predomi- 
nant in the camp programs, the 
kinds and approach to them have 
changed. When the number of pro- 
fessional women physical education 
teachers in the state was relatively 
small, the needs that student leaders 
could fill in their local situations 
were quite different from what they 

are today. Largely as a result of the 
physical education law in Illinois 
(1944), the number of professional 
women teachers has increased great- 
ly and with that increase, programs 
have expanded. 

Game skills and rules do not have 
to be emphasized to the extent that 
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they were at one time. Emphasis 
now is on the leadership responsibili- 
ties which student members can and 
should assume in connection with 
organizing and administering the 
program. More dance, individual 
and dual sports, and camperaft are 
included in the camp programs. 
Campers are given an opportunity to 
learn how to officiate and to organ- 
ize play days, hikes, camping trips, 
and social events. 

Campers arrange their own sched- 
ules and select their classes. Usually 
there are four classes each morning 
and the activities offered include 
tennis, volleyball, badminton, arch- 
ery, recreational games, soccer, 
speedball, modern and square dance, 
swimming, and camperaft. The pro- 
gram emphasizes discussion classes. 
All campers are assigned to these 
discussion groups. Every girl at- 
tends an hour session daily in a class 
of less than 50. The problems and 
topics discussed are brought up by 
the campers or are suggested by the 
League office from topics sent in by 
advisers during the year. Thus prob- 
lems and ideas are shared, and op- 
portunities are given in learning 
how to organize and plan various 
programs and activities which are, 
or can be, sponsored by their GAA. 

After an afternoon rest hour, the 
program consists of tournaments, 
team and special group meetings, 
and erafts. The special groups help 
plan and organize the final camp 
banquet program, a play day, camp- 
fire, and other special events. A 
camper council is responsible for the 
flag raising, retreat, care of equip- 
ment, election of camp officers, and 
presentation of awards. Usually an 
outstanding speaker in the field of 
physical education is invited to 
speak at an all-camp meeting. 


DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 

A great effort is being made to 
teach campers to analyze the quali- 
ties involved in leadership and to 
evaluate their own performances as 
leaders. It is the belief of the Tlli- 
nois League for High School Girls 
Athletie Associations that each mem- 
ber can, and should, assume a posi- 
tion of leadership in our schools in 
situations which are within its 
sphere of activity. Examples of this 
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idea in operation might be the pro- 
motion of better sportsmanship and 
the development of wholesome school 
and community recreation. Such 
leadership is dependent upon the in- 
dividual student leadership which 
can be developed! 

Obviously, the leadership qualities 
which are developed at camp must 
be utilized and enriched in the local 
situation if the real purpose of the 
camp is to be realized. Most of the 
girls selected by their schools as rep- 
resentatives to the camps hold offices 
in their GAA’s. Many have com- 
mendable backgrounds of interest 
and enthusiasm for their local pro- 
grams and are usually selected be- 
cause of their leadership potential. 
The camp presents them with a chal- 
lenge which should assist them in 
becoming better leaders, even more 
capable of taking an active part in 
the planning of the program for 
their organizations. 


ADVISER’S PART 

In order to help the camper make 
a meaningful transition from camp 
to the local situation, the adviser 
must be cognizant of the camp pro- 
gram and the purpose of the leader- 
ship program. An adviser can ac- 
quaint herself with the camp pro- 
gram best by actually sharing in the 
camping experience as a counselor 
at one of the leadership camps. 

A counselor who gives of herself 
at camp, who absorbs some of the 
ideas exchanged, and who becomes 
aware of the problems confronting 
the other members’ schools will be 


Campers 
select 
classes in 
tennis, 
volleyball, 
badminton, 
archery, 
recreational 
games, 
soccer, 
speedball, 
dance, 
swimming, 
campcraft. 


enriched and inspired by her camp- 
ing experience. She will then be bet- 
ter equipped to guide the girls in 
her own leadership program. 

The individual members who do 
not share personally in the camp 
program will profit from the leader- 
ship camp program if the adviser 
uses wisely the experience of the re- 
turning campers. The zeal with 
which those who have shared in the 
camp program tell of their week at 
camp and the ideas culled from lis- 
tening to other campers tell of their 
programs will serve as a catalyst 
which can activate the other mem- 
bers, causing them to achieve things 
which they might have thought 
impossible. Enthusiasm is conta- 
gious and it can transform the ‘‘also 
belongs’’ into active, interested 
members, 


POTENTIAL TEACHERS 

The entire field of physical educa- 
tion could benefit from leadership 
programs such as are present at the 
Illinois Leadership Camps. Enthu- 
siastic campers can be active, inter- 
ested workers in GAA’s during their 
high school years. These girls, pos- 
sessed with a keen and sometimes 
amazingly clear understanding of 
the intricacies of the organizations, 
certainly can be potential teachers 
who have a desire to give other girls 
some of the same wonderful experi- 
ences they have had as students. 
This desire, coupled with leadership 
training, presents a fertile ground 
from which can come competent 
teachers of tomorrow. * 
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Historic Independence Hall houses the famous 
Liberty Bell. Philadelphia is host city for 
Eastern District, 1958. 


CENTRAL 


Kansas City, Mo.—March 30- 
April 3 (with National) 
THIS YEAR, the Central District 
Convention will be held jointly with 
the 60th National Convention of the 
AAHPER at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo. See the 
February issue of the Journau for 

more information. 


EASTERN 
Philadelphia—April 27-May 1 
THE EASTERN District Confer- 
ence will meet in historic Philadel- 


phia this year. Philadelphia, the 
nation’s oldest metropolis, and fa- 


mous as the City of Brotherly Love, 
has recently undergone a face-lift- 
ing. The fabulous new Penn Center 
development in the heart of down- 
town Philadelphia, the new multi- 
million dollar Independence Hall 
Mall, the three-billion dollar indus- 
trial construction program, and the 
project to preserve Revolutionary 
era landmarks show that Philadel- 
phia is young in spirit. 

Its port is the largest fresh-water 
port in the world. It leads too in 
the field of arts and sciences, with 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Franklin Institute and Fels Plane- 
tarium, Zoological Gardens, Morris 
Arboretum, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and Robin Hood Dell outdoor con- 
certs. 


Milwaukee, host to 
Midwest District this 
year, is a great in- 
dustrial center, brew- 
ing capital, and 
home of the Braves. 


Independence Hall with the Lib- 
erty Bell, Carpenter’s Hall, Betsy 
Ross House, and Christ Church are 
main attractions for visitors to the 
‘*Cradle of Liberty.’’ Valley Forge 
is only a short drive from the city. 

Of interest, too, is the United 
States Mint, the Navy Yard, and 
manufacturing plants such as the 
Budd Plant, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, RCA, Campbell’s Soup, 
Phileo, Scott Paper, and Sun Oil 
Company. 

Philadelphia is also known as a 
city of learning, its University of 
Pennsylvania being the oldest uni- 
versity in the nation. 

Sports are important, with the tra- 
ditional Army-Navy football game, 


Penn Relays, and major league base- 
ball, world championship prize 
fights, and professional football. 

Philadelphia is a charming city 
and a great city. Its Washington 
Square and Rittenhouse Square dis- 
till an air of turn-of-the-century 
leisure and elegance. You will want 
te visit the smart shops on Chestnut 
and Walnut Streets, and hear the 
organ played at Wanamaker’s Store. 
Make your reservation now (see p. 
76). 

Highlights of the Conference in- 
clude a demonstration to be given 
in the internationally famous Acad- 
emy of Music and an All-States Con- 
vention Breakfast Wednesday morn- 
ing. Plan to attend. 


MIDWEST 


Milwaukee—April 16-18 


MILWAUKEE, great industrial city 
on Lake Michigan and home of the 
Braves, plays host to the 44th an- 
nual Midwest District Convention. 
Easily accessible by all means of 
transportation, it offers many attrac- 
tions to the visitor. 

Whitnall Park with its rare gar- 
dens is one of the most attractive 
sections. The city’s park system has 
won great fame. Within an hour’s 
drive of the city are 163 inland lakes 
for fishing, swimming, and boating. 

Milwaukee’s industries produce 
over a billion dollars’ worth of fin- 
ished products annually. Called the 
Brewing Capital of the World, Mil- 
waukee is the home of four of the 
seven largest breweries in America. 
The city also leads the world in the 
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manufacture of diesel and gasoline 
engines, outboard motors and motor- 
eycles, tractors, and padlocks. It is 
the veal packing center of the nation 
and the greatest barley market. Mil- 
waukee also leads in production of 
hosiery, workshoes, leather gloves, 
tin and enamelware, as well as saw 
and flour mill equipment. 

The public museum contains the 
world’s most complete Indian art- 
erafts display. The Vocational 
School is the largest in the United 
States. Colleges in Milwaukee in- 
clude Marquette University, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, and Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. 

Entertainment is provided by 
many movie houses and two theatres, 
as well as musical events. Eating 


‘places are famous for German and 


Polish dishes. 

*‘Fitness for Life’’ is the theme 
of the Midwest District Convention. 
The opening general session and 
two combined Division meetings will 
deal with this topic, featuring ad- 
dresses by George T. Watson, state 
superintendent of schools, and Shane 
MacCarthy, executive director, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s Council on Youth 
Fitness. Other outstanding speakers 
include Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 1958- 
59 AAHPER president; Ray O. 
Dunean, 1956-58 AAHPER presi- 
dent; and Paul Douglas, lecturer 
and writer. 

Since the World’s Champion 
Braves will be in town during the 
Convention, it would be wise to re- 
serve your room at the Schroeder 
Hotel early (see p. 77). 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NORTHWEST 
Portland, Oregon—April 23-26 
PORTLAND, host city to the North- 
west District Convention in 1958, 
has a beautiful setting among green 
hills in a temperate climate. It is 
called the Forested City and City of 
Roses. From all parts of the city, 
snoweapped Mount Hood can be 

seen, 

While the basic industries of lum- 
ber and agriculture rank first and 
second, Portland has also become an 
industrial center famous for textiles 
and wearing apparel, pulp and pa- 
per, chemicals, stone and clay prod- 


Snowcapped Mt. Hood 
gives both beauty and win- 
ter sports to Portland, host 
city for Northwest District. 


Salt Lake City is 
1958 host to 
Southwest Dis- 
trict. Shown is 
Temple Square, 
with oval-roofed 
Mormon Taber- 
nacle and spired 
Temple. 


ucts, printing, precision instruments, 
and especially metal-working. De- 
velopment of power from the Colum- 
bia River is a major factor in this 
industrial growth. 

Nearby are Pacific beaches, the 
Mount Hood area and Timberline 
Lodge, good fishing, and game hunt- 
ing. The Columbia River highway 
for 40 miles east of Portland is un- 
paralleled for scenic beauty, with 11 
waterfalls in 11 miles, including the 
world-famous Multnomah Falls. 


Bonneville Dam, with its fish ladders 
climbed by over 900,000 fish a year, 
is a main tourist attraction. 


Louisville, host to the South- 
ern District Convention, 
combines southern charm 
with industry. The Univer- 
sity of Louisville, founded 
in 1798, is oldest municipa! 


university of the U. S. 
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Prinicipal points of interest in 
Portland are the Forestry Building, 
the world’s largest log cabin with its 
Gallery of Trees exhibit; the Sane- 
tuary of Our Sorrowful Mother, 
shrine to motherhood maintained by 
the Servite Fathers; Mount Tabor 
Park on the site of an extinct vol- 
cano; the International Rose Test 
Gardens; and Saint John’s Bridge 
with its Gothic spires. 

Biggest event of the year is the 
annual Rose Festival held in June. 
Skiing has become a major sport in 
Oregon, and Timberline Lodge is a 
mecea for winter sports enthusiasts. 
Convention-goers will find plenty of 
recreation in a lovely setting. 

Plans for the Convention program 
are for the usual fine offerings. The 
full program will appear in the 
February JoURNAL. Be sure to send 
in your reservation early (see page 
78 of this issue). 


SOUTHERN 


Louisville—February 25-28 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky, hub of 
business activity of the colorful 
Bluegrass state, will be host to 
Southern District Convention. 

Known as the Gateway City, Lou- 
isville combines the charm and gra- 
ciousness of the old South with the 
hustle and bustle of the industrial 
North. 

Famous as the home of Churchill 
Downs, where the Kentucky Derby 
is held each May, Louisville also pos- 
sesses the fairgrounds Speedway for 
harness racing. In the Louisville 
area are many famous stock farms. 

Louisville has about 3,000 acres 
of public park land. Theatres and 
cultural associations bring the best 
of music, drama, and art to the city. 
Outdoor musicals are an annual sum- 
mer attraction at Iroquois Amphi- 
theatre. 

The University of Louisville, 
founded in 1798, is the oldest mu- 
nicipal university in the country. 
The city has ten other colleges and 
universities and 427 churches. 

A printing center, Louisville has 
one firm that produces 30 million 
magazines a month. It also is the 
home of one of the world’s most 
modern newspaper plants; Ameri- 


Don’t miss the 
60th National AAHPER 
Convention Highlights 
(see page 25) 


ean Printing House for the Blind, 
which produces books in braille; sev- 
eral of the largest cigarette manu- 
facturers in the country; distilleries 
which produce one-fourth of all 
whiskey made in America; the larg- 
est neoprene (synthetic rubber) 
plant in the world; largest single- 
unit hardware wholesaler in the 
world; largest farm-equipment man- 
ufacturing plant; many famous 
paint, varnish, and wood-working 
industries. It is also the home of the 
Louisville Slugger Baseball bats. 

Just a few miles from Louisville 
is ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ which 
inspired Stephen Collins Foster. 
Within an easy drive are the caverns 
of Mammoth Cave National Park 
and Fort Knox, gold depository of 
the United States Government. 

The theme of the Southern Dis- 
trict Convention is ‘‘Fitness for 
Modern Living.’’ Speakers include 
Karl Bookwalter, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Walter Byers, NCAA; Al 
Duer, NAIA; Ray O. Duncan, AAH- 
PER president; C. B. Fagan, NSF- 
MSA; Beulah Gundling, five times 
national synchronized swimming 
champion; Shane MacCarthy, exec- 
utive director, President Eisenhow- 
er’s Council on Youth Fitness; Si- 
mon MeNeely and Elsa Schneider, 
U. 8S. Office of Education; Jay B. 
Nash, New York State AHPER; 
Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams 
College ; Carl Troester and Elizabeth 
Avery Wilson, AAHPER. 

Two night programs are featured. 
A Community Resources Night in- 
cludes five outstanding demonstra- 
tion-exhibitions: the Gundlings and 
others in aquatics; dance; a gym- 
nastic circus featuring the Louisville 
Turners; basketball game; and a 
tour of Louisville and Jefferson 
County recreation centers. An All- 
State Fun Night on Thursday con- 
sists of an all-convention Kentucky 
dinner and a parade of stunts put on 
by the 13 southern states. The full 
program begins on page 38. 


SOUTHWEST 


Salt Lake City—April 10-13 


SALT LAKE CITY, capital of the 
State of Utah, is the host city for 
the Southwest District Convention. 
The largest city between Denver and 
the Pacific Coast, it is noted for its 
beautiful setting at the foot of the 
Wasatch Mountains, for its wide 
Streets, its historic shrines, and its 
metropolitan character. 


The city abounds with points of 
interest connected with Utah’s 
founding and its history, interwoven 
with the activities of trappers and 
traders, Spanish explorers, the early 
Mormon migration, and the first 
routes to California. 


Attractions for Convention visi- 
tors are the famous Mormon Taber- 
nacle and choir, the Bingham open 
pit copper mine, well-stocked gift 
and shopping areas, and the Alta 
and Brighton ski resorts where one 
ean usually ski in deep powder in 
mid-April. 


Salt Lake City is at the crossroads 
of the West and is on main arteries 
of airlines, railroads, and highways. 

Write for more information to the 
Tourist and Publicity Council, 210 
State Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


The Convention opens Wednesday 
evening, April 10, with a party and 
exhibits. At the First General Ses- 
sion, Thursday morning, Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, AAHPER president 
1958-59, will be the main speaker. 
The Second General Session will 
have a health theme, featuring an 
address on major health problems in 
an industrial society by E. V. Pul- 
lias, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Thurs- 
day evening. 

The Third General Session Friday 
afternoon will have a physical edu- 
cation theme. A highlight Friday 
evening will be a dinner and party 
at Brighton, with awards and new 
officers. Saturday features are a 
DGWS Workshop and a forum for 
leaders and administrators. Send 
your hotel reservation direct to the 
Hotel Utah (see blank on p. 79). * 
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MOST POPULAR MAN AROUND SCHOOL 


he got a Nissen Trampoline* for the gym 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
It’s a P. E. instructor’s job to keep learn, simple to teach. Send the coupon i 200 A Avenue NW 


students fit, teach them basic athletic today for your free copy of Nissen’s i Cedor Rapids, lowa 
skills. And you know how much easier Trampoline Lesson Plans. If you don’t Please send me 12 lesson plans free of charge. 
that is to do if the students have fun have a Trampoline, order anyway and a 

doing it. That’s one of the big advan- _ start planning ahead. —_—_— 

tages of a Nissen Trampoline. Kids love *1F IT ISNT A i 

it. And Trampolining is an excellent ¥ School 


physical conditioner. Improves their co- 
ordination. Teaches posture. Trampolin- é Address 
ing is a good group activity. Easy to a City 


IT ISN’T A TRAMPOLINE 
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N THE past ten years the writer 

has been engaged in experiments 
among various groups of dancers 
and with all age levels from children 
of 5 to grandmothers of 65. The pur- 
pose of these experiments has been 
to discover ways of presenting dance 
improvisation so that American stu- 
dents with little experience in the 
activity can benefit from it and en- 
joy it. 

The work has been undertaken to 
point up certain basic relationships 
between (a) free movement and in- 
creased efficiency in body technique 
—developing the ‘‘eloquent’’ body, 
and (b) improvisation and composi- 
tion—unleashing the creative forces 
of the body, both physical and psy- 
chological. 

That some of these experiments 
have proved successful is attested to 
by the fact that a great many of 
the writer’s students frequently ask 
to improvise in class. It is generally 
true that the more advanced the stu- 
dent the more he enjoys improvis- 
ing. This is probably due to the 
fact that he has greater technical 
facility at his command, and that 
his range of movement is far greater 
than that of the beginner. Also, he 
has ‘‘thrown off’’ the psychological 
inhibitions which interfere with the 
activity. But it has been found 
that from the first lesson the begin- 
ner can be given projects in im- 
provisation which are stimulating as 
well as within the range of his tech- 
nical skill. 


VALUES OF IMPROVISATION 


The values of improvisation for 
beginning dancers are many. It can 
contribute to the development of the 
individual as a personality and as a 
dancer. It can help to free him from 
the physical and psychological inhi- 
bitions with which the American 
adult is hampered even in our ‘‘en- 
lightened era.’’ This is especially 
true in the field of creative activity. 
Although the body is constantly 
used in sports and in everyday life, 
its use as a means of expression is 
distinctly limited. Improvisation 


acts as an outlet for releasing the 


physical basis for creative expres- 
sion by the lay dancer. It can also 
unleash certain creative forces which 
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and Technique 


are difficult to uncover in the more 
formal types of composition. As 
Bianche Evan remarked, through 
improvisation one can ‘‘experience 
the art of the dance in its basic 
phases.’’? 

The values of improvisation for 
the intermediate and advanced stu- 
dents are numerous, i.e.; 1. The dis- 
covery of the motor (breath rather 
than metrical) phrase; 2. An in- 
crease in the range of dynamics; 3. 
An enlargement of spatial percep- 
tions in levels, directions, dimen- 
sions, and foci; 4. A heightened 
rhythmic sensitivity; 5. An added 
conviction and meaning for move- 
ment; 6. A development of one’s 
own way of moving; and 7. The dis- 
covery of new ways of moving and 
new combinations of parts of the 
body not ordinarily used. For the 
advanced students who may have 
begun to over-intellectualize, im- 
provisation is a valuable way of re- 
turning to moving ‘‘from the body”’ 
rather than ‘‘from the mind.’’ 


PROCEDURES 
Improvisation may be induced in 
a great variety of ways. The pro- 
cedures fall into two main categories 
—one is the improvisation which 
arises from the suggestions or the 
ideas of the teacher, and the second 
is that which stems from the student 
himself. Both ways produce good re- 
sults, although the teacher-sugges- 
tion method is usually more pro- 
ductive with beginning students. It 


1Blaneche Evan, ‘‘I Always Wanted to 
Danee, II—The Artist and the Amateur,’’ 
Dance Magazine, Nov. 1953, p. 38. 
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RTRUDE LIPPINCOTT - 


is with the teacher-suggestion method 
that we are concerned in this article. 

There is a question whether the 
beginner, lacking in dance experi- 
ence, can start improvising with 
little or no physical technique. It 
goes without saying that the teacher 
has to suggest various possibilities, 
either directly or indirectly. Fur- 
ther, it is to be remembered that 
the improvisation device is a slow 
one when used with beginners. Re- 
sults come with much patience and 
repetition. 
TECHNIQUE AND IMPROVISATION 

In examining the relationship be- 
tween technique and improvisation, 
it is important to inquire into the 
values of the method for the train- 
ing of the body, both physically and 
psychologically. Is the gradual de- 
velopment which accompanies im- 
provising worth the effort that it re- 
quires? How much class time should 
be spent on the work? Are there 
weys in which beginners and ad- 
vanced students can benefit from the 
experience ? 

In the modern dance, technique is 
a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. Technique is a preparation 
for dance. What has improvisation 
to offer in this preparation? Is it 
a separate branch of experience, or, 
as the German modern dancers claim, 
a method above and beyond tech- 
nique? Or is it one aspect of tech- 
nical training which can extend the 
range, the scope, and the eloquence 
of movement? 

It is the opinion of the writer 
that improvisation should be con- 
sidered an addition to the formal 
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discipline of prescribed techniques. 
It can be used to expand the some- 
what sterile movement which has 
seeped into contemporary educa- 
tional dance. A flexibility in dance 
training is to be desired, and the 
method of improvisation can push 
out the dimensions of movement. 


EXAMPLES 


Examples of the combination of 
improvisation and technique might 
include a sequence of walks, skips, 
and slides in a count series of eights, 
fours, and twos, and a development 
of the movement in a free rhythmic 
fasi.ion. A class might begin with 
slides in a circular formation with 
the group first facing into the cen- 
ter and then out. The dancers then 
might proceed in the same direction, 
or they might change and go in the 
opposite way. Variations in high 
and low levels might also be sug- 
gested. Partners might move facing 
or opposite each other. All this with 
the dancers moving individually, in 
pairs, or in groups ‘‘on their own’’ 
after the initial suggestions have 
been given. 

The students might start out with 
easy, moving bounces with bent 
knees and relaxed bodies, and gradu- 
ally build them into more dramatic 
and total body movements. Or if 
the students have been working on 
exercises lying on the stomach, why 
not suggest exploring all the move- 


“ments possibly using only the arms, 


legs, the buttocks, or the head. Simi- 
larly, while poised on all fours, the 
students might try the many move- 
ments allowable in this position; 
while they are sitting in the wide 
stride position on the floor, they 
might move all the parts of the body 
in succession, beginning with the 
toes, going on to the instep, the heel, 
the calf, and so on. 

Perhaps a group of students has 
been working at some length on lim- 
bering stretches. The teacher might 
suggest the same stretches in differ- 
ent meters and styles, i.e., synco- 
pated jazz, six-eight, or any one of 
the South American dance rhythms. 
Forward and sideward bounces take 
on a new dimension when set to a 
strut, a rhumba, a tango, a blues, 
or a waltz. One might go further 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


“Dance is movement in 
space. Contrarywise, a pho- 
tograph is a two-dimen- 
sional, static medium. This 
basic incompatability of 

bject and medium is the 
photographer's primary and 
most difficult problem . . . 
| believe that the dance 
photographer must, despite 
his ill-suited medium, cap- 
ture a quality of sensation 
of movement." — Zachary 
Freyman in “Photographing 
Dancers," Dance Magazine 
as quoted in Dance Pro- 
duction (AAHPER, 1956). 

The photographs at the 
right were taken in se- 
quence to show what can 
be done to indicate move- 
ment. Dancers are the Lip- 
pincott Repertory Dancers. 
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with the waltz and try moving in a 
lyrical fashion in the following po- 
‘sitions; standing, kneeling, sitting, 
and lying. 

Body and arm swings, usually per- 
formed in a six-eight rhythm, can 
be changed into other meters for 
variation in dynamics and quality. 
The swings might be done in a primi- 
tive manner for a short period of 
time, starting off with bounces and 
going on to more complicated ma- 
terial. Leg swings, usually practiced 
in solo fashion, could be done with 
partners adding a turn on the fourth, 
second, and on the half-swing. Arm 
swings across and in back of the body 
making a figure-eight can be per- 
formed in place or with sideward 
directional patterns in a six-eight 
meter, stepping on the counts of one, 
two, and three, or four, five and six, 
with quarter turns and twists of the 
body. 

Body swings can also achieve va- 
riety by being done with two groups 
of dancers facing each other and 
finishing with a forward fall, a re- 
covery, and a turn to the opposite 
direction. The same sequences might 
be performed with partners in more 
complicated and spatial patterns. 


VARIATIONS 


In the area of locomotor patterns, 
all manner of variations can be 
achieved through improvisation. 
Walks of all types can be used. One 
of the simplest is eight counts of a 
strong, even walk, alternating with 
eight counts of an uneven, off-beat 
movement which might include a zig- 
zag pattern and a roll-over or a 
front fall to the floor. 

Skips, slides, runs, gallops, and 
turns can be given a new emphasis 
when slightly changed through im- 
provisation. The instructor can, for 
example, present a sequence of four 
measures of an ordinary, natural 
skip, and ask for four more measures 
of improvised, exaggerated skips, 
i.e., one-sided high and narrow, or 
low and wide. 

Skips and skip-turns can be com- 
bined with two forward skips and 
three skip-turns, making a whole 
turn with the two participating 
groups going in the same direction. 
Or the three skip-turns might be 
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taken as a turn and a half. The two 
opposing groups would then go in 
the opposite direction so that the 
dancers would move away from each 
other and come together again. 

Or the instructor could suggest 
certain combinations of forward and 
backward runs with front and back 
falls to be improvised upon. Emo- 
tional and dramatie connotations 
might be added to the pattern of a 
driving run across the floor and a 
fall against a wall made up of a line 
of dancers. 

Runs allow for infinite variety, 
and their combinations with jumps 
are always interesting. Four runs 
and four jumps performed in succes- 
sion in the same tempo can_ be 
changed in a great number of ways. 
Runs and gallops can also be com- 
bined by changing the directions of 
each activity. The runs can be done 
straight ahead, and the gallops off 
on a diagonal or in a ecirele. One 
might ask for four runs and five 
gallops rather than an even number 
of each. 


FLEXIBLE MOVEMENT SEQUENCES 
Further, the instructor may pre- 
sent movement sequences which are 
designed for technique purposes, 
but which are flexible enough to al- 
low for individual differences. The 
writer, for example, has developed 
a series of forward swings combined 
with a back fall and a recovery, and 
side swings combined with a side 
fall. The main outlines of these se- 
quences are fixed, but within their 
structure the students can give them 
their own interpretations, dynamics, 
and movement meaning. The same 
procedure is used with a forward- 


moving triplet run, a stop or a jump, 
and a drop to the floor followed by 
a slow transition to the original pat- 
tern. 

Falls may be combined into pat- 
terns of dramatic content, in solos, 
in duets, or in groups. One might 
begin the teaching of falls as dra- 
matic movement, and then work into 
the technical problems inherent in 
them. The writer has had success 
with a back fall done with a straight 
body line from knee to shoulder by 
using the changes in the timbre of 
a struck gong to indicate the vari- 
ous parts of the fall. Or a humorous 
element might be injected into the 
falls as a point of departure, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the fall from 
the technical aspect. 

Similarly the teaching of turns 
might be approached from the stand- 
point not of technique, but of focus. 
One might begin with two foci as a 
pull between two points, proceed 
with turns with one focus, go on to 
turns with three and four foci, and 
end with turns having no foci at all, 
or an infinite number of them. And 
all this done in a very free fashion. 


EXPERIMENT WITH THIS METHOD 


It is hoped that more instructors 
will use improvisation as an addi- 
tional method for the teaching of 
dance technique. That it is a diffi- 
cult method can not be denied. It 
takes experience, skill, patience, and 
a willingness to forego quick and 
easy results. Barbara Mettler, in her 
book, ‘‘Basic Dance on a College 
Level,’’ offers many suggestions as 
to how to begin projects in impro- 
visation. A few suggestions have 
been listed in this article. But it is 
to be hoped that instructors will ex- 
periment with the method and will 
find interesting combinations of pat- 
terns and movement. * 


“Barbara Mettler Hammer, Basic Dance 
on a College Level, Mettler Studios, Boston, 
1956. 


These brief notes on the use of impro- 
visation as one method of presenting mod- 
ern danee techniques are sections of a 
longer paper which discusses procedures, 
uses, and values of the method for tech- 
nique, composition, and performance. 
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Bowling (from page 8) 

As each girl acquires some skill 
and seems to have an easy, free 
swing, the 1-3 pins are hand-set. 
First she has only to return the 
ball; then she returns the ball and 
resets the 1-3 pins; and finally she 
returns the ball, racks and resets the 
ten pins. 

ADVANCED CLASS 

We always have one class organ- 
ized as a regular bowling league. 
This class is made up of girls who 
have bowled before and who feel 
that they can maintain an average 
of 100 or more. The first two weeks 
each girl bowls six games to estab- 
lish her average. 

The six girls with the highest av- 
erages are usually made team cap- 
tains. Their responsibility is to see 
that each team member has her turn 
at scoring; to check individual rec- 
ords to see that all averages and han- 
dicaps are figured correctly; to de- 
cide on the order in which the team 
members shall bowl. The rest of the 
class is divided into teams, so that 
each team has about the same num- 
ber of pins handicap. Seratch is 
usually 130. 

In this class the girls learn while 
they bowl. I give individual help 
when needed, but only when the stu- 
dent has demonstrated an inability 
to analyze her own difficulty and do 
something about correcting it. Bowl- 


-ing terms such as ‘‘anchor man,”’ 


‘“seratch,’’ ‘‘handicap,’’ ete., be- 
come familiar words through their 
use during the class period. 
MOTIVATION 

It is with great satisfaction that 
we watch the girls, bowlers and non- 
bowlers alike, check the bulletin 
boards in the dormitories and at the 
bowling alley to find out how they 
or their roommates are progressing. 
Not only is information regarding 
total pins and grand average of con- 
cern, but also the improvement over 
last week’s average is of great in- 
terest. 

I have found that many of the be- 
ginning bowlers really strive to get 
a respectable average, so that they 
may eventually bowl with the ad- 
vaneed class. Each girl, beginner or 
advanced, keeps her own personal 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SIMPLE e PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 


All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 


SIMPLE... because you only need this one club for every 


shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn and become 
accustomed to the length and weight of just one club. 


PRACTICAL . » «# easier storing and no maintenance 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL s = s now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED ... it’s durable and precision made 
for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 
school records, if remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands who now enjoy 
better golf this easy way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
306 OAKBROOK ROAD, HINSDALE, ILL. 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 


3-5-7-9 IRONS 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS oF =2t/OnS. 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


A FENCING, 
PROGRAM 


For 2 or 200, rencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 
Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 


We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other 
recreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 


Write Dept. J for 
FREECATALOG 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. GRamercy 3-690 @ @ @ @ 


bowling record, so that she can see 
her own progress. 
EFFECT OF TELEVISION 

I’ believe that bowling is more 
easily taught since it has become a 
popular television spectator sport. 
At the first class meeting, I discover 
that girls already know various 
bowling terms and also how to score. 
I also believe that their watching 
expert bowlers perform enables them 


te get the ‘‘feel’’ of bowling and de- 
velop into good bowlers 
quickly. 

Bowling is a popular sport for 
adults, both men and women. These 
lessons in bowling will give many 
interested young women the start 
they need for an enjoyable sport 
after college days are over, and will 
enable them to participate with hus- 
band and children in later years. * 
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RECREATION MEETINGS 


at the AAHPER Convention 
March 30—April 3, 1958 


30 meetings scheduled 
By JACKSON M. ANDERSON 


AAHPER Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Education 


EADERS in recreation and out- 
| door education will be happy to 
know that more than 30 meetings on 
specific topics in their field of inter- 
est have been scheduled in conjune- 
tion with the 60th AAHPER Na- 
tional Convention, to be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
March 30 through April 3, 1958. 

For the convenience of those in- 
terested primarily in recreation and 
outdoor education, but who are un- 
able to attend the entire Convention, 
a concentrated program will be of- 
fered on Monday, March 31, and 
Tuesday, April 1. During these two 
days, 26 different meetings will be 
devoted to important topics in ree- 
reation and outdoor education. 
These offerings reflect an increasing 
effort on the part of AAHPER to 
meet the needs in this field. 


DIVISION MEETING 

Of special interest to recreation 
leaders will be the Recreation Divi- 
sion meeting, which is scheduled for 
Monday morning. The theme of this 
session will be ‘‘Mobilizing Total 
Resources for Fitness.’’ A panel of 
nationally prominent experts will 
discuss the role of America’s public 
schools—and education in general— 
in recreation and the impact of 
leisure on modern living. 

Panel members include: Paul Mis- 
ner, superintendent of schools, Glen- 
coe, Illinois; and Conrad L. Wirth, 
director, National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. Louis E. Means, 
AAHPER vice-president-elect for 
recreation, will serve as moderator, 
and John L. Hutchinson, AAHPER 
vice-president for recreation, will 
preside. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Several important national recre- 
ation organizations have scheduled 
meetings in conjunction with the 
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National Convention. Among these 
is an all-day meeting of the Council 
for the Advancement of Hospital 
Recreation, to be held Sunday. The 
Council is made up of representa- 
tives of the various professional or- 
ganizations, including AAHPER, 
having a major concern with hos- 
pital recreation. 

The Federation of National Pro- 
fessional Organizations for Recrea- 
tion, a co-ordinating body of repre- 
sentatives of the nine professional 
organizations, including AAHPER, 
having a major interest in recrea- 
tion, will meet Sunday afternoon. 


SECTION MEETINGS 

The new Section on Recreation in 
Religious Organizations, with Wil- 
liam R. Vernon as chairman, will 
hold four meetings during Monday 
and Tuesday. Other sections of the 
Recreation Division, each of which 
has scheduled four meetings during 
this two-day period, are as follows: 
Industrial Recreation Section, Wil- 
liam T. Prichard, chairman; Public 
Recreation Section, Thelma Bishop, 
chairman; Recreational Therapy 
Section, Cecil W. Morgan, chair- 
man; and Voluntary and Youth- 
Serving Agencies Section, Gladys L. 
Brown, chairman. 

In addition, the Camping and 
Outdoor Education Section, under 
the chairmanship of Janet Wells, 
will hold three meetings on Wednes- 
day. A special Outdoor Education 
Project Reunion, for participants in 
workshops sponsored by the Project, 
is scheduled for Tuesday afternoon. 

Those primarily interested in the 
professional preparation of recrea- 
tion personnel will be especially in- 
terested in the two meetings of the 
Recreation Sub-Section of the Pro- 
fessional Education Section, sched- 
uled for Tuesday. Marya Welch is 
co-ordinator of this Sub-Section. 


TIME SCHEDULE 

For the convenience of our read- 
ers, the time schedule of meetings of 
special interest to leaders in recre- 
ation and outdoor education is given 
below. 


PRE-CONVENTION SESSIONS 


Sunday, March 30 

9 A.M.-5 P.M.—Council for the Advance- 
ment of Hospital Recreation. 

4-6 p.M.—Federation of National Profes- 
sional Organizations for Recreation. 


CONVENTION SESSIONS 

Sunday, March 30 
8 p.M.—Opening General { «ssion. 

10 p.m.—Reception. 

Monday, March 31 

8:30-10:15 Aa.m.—Public Recreation See- 
tion; Industrial Reereation Section; Ree- 
reational Therapy Section; Section on 
Recreation in Religious Organizations. 

10:30 A. M.-12:30 Pp. M.— Recreation Divi- 
sion, 

2-3:45 p.mM.— Publie Recreation Section; 
Industrial Recreation Section; Reecrea- 
tional Therapy Section; Voluntary and 
Youth-Serving Agencies Section; Section 
on Recreation in Religious Organiza- 
tions. 

4:15-6 p.mM.—Publie Recreation Section; 
Industrial Reereation Section; Recrea- 
tional Therapy Section; Voluntary and 
Youth-Serving Agencies Section; Section 
on Recreation in Religious Organiza- 
tions. 

10 p. M.—All-Convention Dance. 


Tuesday, April | 

8:30 A. M.-12 NooN.—Visit schools and ree- 
reation facilities. 

8:30-10:15 A. M.—Professional Education 
Section—Recreation Sub-Section. 

10:45 A. M.-12:30 P. M.—Section on Recre- 
ation in Religious Organizations; Intra- 
mural Athletics Section. 

2-3:45 p.M.—Public Recreation Section; 
Reereational Therapy Section; Volun- 
tary and Youth-Serving Agencies Sec- 
tion; Aquaties Section; Professional 
Edueation Section; Industrial Recrea- 
tion Section. 

4:15-6 Pp. M.—Voluntary and Youth-Serv- 
ing Agencies Section; Aquatics Section; 
Outdoor Education Project Reunion. 

8 p. M.—Program in Musie Hall. 


Wednesday, April 2 

8:30-10:15 a.m.— Camping and Outdoor 
Edueation Section. 

12:30 Pp. m.—Second General Session—All- 
Convention Luncheon. 

3-4:45 p.M.—Camping and Outdoor Edu- 
eation Section. 

5-6 p.M.—Camping and Outdoor Eduea- 
tion Section. 

8 p. M.—Third General Session. 

10 p. M.—All-Convention Dance. 


Thursday, April 3 


9 A. M.-12 Noon.—Tours of Kansas City. 
2 p. M@i—Final General Session. * 
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BK20 VOIT BRANDING KIT 


A new answer to the old problem of misplaced and stolen 
equipment. Developed to permanently mark Voit inflated 
equipment, but equally suited for use on bats, protective gear 
and all phys ed equipment. A necessary addition to any 
school or recreation department. 


_ See the Voit Branding Kit. 
You asked for it. 


FF1 VOIT FOOTBALL BELTS & FLAGS 


A proven way to standardize flag or touch football and stop 
the arguments. Makes officiating easy and adds to the fun for 
spectators and players. These flexible vinyl belts fit a wide 
range of physiques—from the smallest youngsters during 
“tag” games to collegiate intramural football. Safe, durable, 
waterproof and inexpensive. 


See the Voit Flag Football Set. 
You asked for it, 


America’s Finest Sports 


BC1 VOIT BALL CADDIE 


Holds the equipment in one safe, portable container. 
Teams can travel with it. Youngsters can take it to and 
from recess. Playground personnel can issue and recover 
equipment with it. Built for basketballs, footballs and 
other inflated equipment, it can be easily adapted for bats, 
softballs, mitts and other equipment. Can be locked for 
added safety. 


See the Voit Ball Caddie. 
You asked for it. 


Equipment By 


New York 11 * Chicago 11 * Los Angeles 11 
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GUY W. NESO 
President 


ELIZABETH AUTREY 
Past-President 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


All Day 


Meeting of Board of Directors. 
Visits to schools and Community or- 
ganizations. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


Morning 

$—Meeting of Section Chairmen. 

9—Honor Awards Committee. 

9—Proceedings Committee. 

10—Registration opens. 

10—KExhibits open. 

10—AAHPER Membership and Pub 
lications Directors. 

10—Visits to schools and community 
organizations. 


Afternoon 

1-5—Film showings. 

2-3:30— THERAPEUTICS SECTION— 
Ernst Jokl. 
Address: “Recent Research in Thera- 
peutic Exercise and Its Implications” 
—Karl Klein, U. of Texas. 
Address: “A Discussion and Demon- 
stration of Body Mechanics and Pos- 
ture for College Women”—Elizabeth 
Bookout, Duke U. 


Southern District 


Convention 


of AAHPER 


Kentucky Hotel 


Louisville 


February 24-28 
1958 


Theme: FITNESS FOR LIVING IN 
A MODERN WORLD 


NED WARREN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


tara’, 


SUE HALL 
Convention Manager 


ETHEL MARTUS 
President-elect 


CAROLINE SINCLAIR 
Repr. to National 


Address: “A Demonstration of Bal- 
listoeardiography and Its Implications 
in.Physieal Edueation and Rehabilita- 
tion”—William McCubbin, U. of Ken- 
tucky. 

2-3:30—-SECONDARY SCHOOL SEC- 
TION—Helen Stuart. 
Address: “Report of Nation-wide 
Physical Fitness Study”—Simon Mc- 
Neely, U. S. Office of Education. 
Panel Topic: “Physical Fitness and 
the High School Program.” 
Moderator: Greyson Daughtrey, Nor- 
folk City Schools. 
Panel: Simon McNeely, U. S. Office 
of Edueation; Charles E. Spencer, 
N. C. State Dept. of Instruction; 
Ned Warren, George Peabody College. 

3:40-5:10—DIVISION OF GIRLS AND 
WOMEN’S SPORTS—Sue Hall. 
Topic: “Have You Met DGWS?” 
Moderator: Ruth White Fink, WC- 
UNC. 
Resource Person: Mary Ella Soule, 
U. of Georgia. 
Panel: Eva Lou Sherrod, Furman U., 
Beverly Warren, U. of Kentucky; 
Susan Stout, WCUNC; Helen Jane 
Stephens, U. of Georgia; Doris Ann 
Talbert, Madison College. 
Demonstration: Testing in Physical 
Edueation Activities—Ruth Reid, Fur- 
man U. 
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3:40-5:10—MEN’S ATHLETICS SEC- 

TION—Tom Scott. 

Topic: “Standards for Athletic Prac- 

tices.” 

Discussants: Walter Byers, exec. secy., 

NCAA; Al Duer, exec. secy., NAIA; 

C. B. Fagan, associate exec. secy., 

NFHSAA. 

:15—Students’ coke party. 

:45—FIRST GENERAL SESSION— 

Guy Nesom, Northwestern (La.) State 

College, Southern District president. 

Welcome: The Honorable A. B. 

“Happy” Chandler, governor of Ken- 

tucky. 

Greetings from AAHPER: Ray Dun- 

can, West Virginia U., AAHPER 

president. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: J. W. 

Kistler, Louisiana State U. 

Address: “Youth Fitness for Living 

in a Modern World”—Shane Mac- 

Carthy, exec. director, President 

Eisenhower’s Council on Youth Fit- 

ness. 

10—Reception. 

10:30-12—Kentucky’s Folk Dance Fun 
Clinic. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 26 


Morning 

7—Phi Epsilon Kappa breakfast—Har- 
old Barrow. 

8—Registration (all day). 

8—Exhibits open all day. 

9—Film showings. 

9-10:30—PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—Lloyd Messersmith. 
Program Topic: “Teacher Education.” 
Address: “The Status of Teacher Edu- 
cation in HPER”—Carl Troester, 
exec. secy., AAHPER. 
Address: “More and Better Teachers 
Needed and How to Get Them”’— 
Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams 
College. 
Summarizer: Carl Landis, Texas A & 
M College. 

9-10:30—SCHOOL HEALTH SECTION 
—Frances A. Mays. 
Panel Topic: “Looking at the Total 
School Health Program.” 
Moderator: G. L. Quirk, Va. State 
Dept. of Edueation. 
Panel: Elizabeth Avery Wilson, 
AAHPER health consultant; Sara C. 
Stice, Ky. State Health Dept.; Rob- 
ert L. Sleamaker, principal, Theodore 
Roosevelt H. §8., Louisville; Ned L. 
Warren, George Peabody College. 

10:40-12:10—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION— 
Rebecca Dennard. 
Topic: “The Role of the Special 
Teacher”—Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office 
of Education. 
Panel: To be named. 

10:40-12:10—PUBLIC RELATIONS 
SECTION—Scott Boyd. 
Topic: “Good Public Relations through 
Good Programming.” 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Panel: Tillar (Ark.) school personnel: 
Mrs. Vernon W. Scott, patron; Jesse 
M. Coker, supt.; Maribeth Prewitt 
and Carrell Sheffield, students. 


10:40-12:10-—-COLLEGE HEALTH SEC- 
TION—W. L. Carr. 
Topic: “Solutions te Problems of 
Health Education for All College Stu- 
dents.” 
Panel: To be named. 
Summarizer: Elizabeth Avery Wilson, 
AAHPER health consultant. 
12:10—State and District Officers’ 
luncheon—Guy W. Nesom. 


Afternoon 


1:45-3:30—SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION — Health Division — Mrs. Ora 
Wakefield, Nashville Public Schools, 
vice-pres., health education. 
Address: “Fitness for Modern Living” 
—Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams 
College. 

3:40-5—Representative Assembly—Guy 
W. Nesom. 

3:40-5—Buzz sessions on health topies. 

3:40-5—Film showings. 


7-10:30 COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
NIGHT PROGRAMS: 
7-10—Tours of Louisville and Jeffer- 
son County Recreation Centers and 
Programs. 
7-8—Demonstration—Dance for Ree- 
reation (first showing). 
7-8— Aquatic demonstration (first 
showing). 
8-8:30—YMCA Health Club Tour. 
8-10—Gymnastie Cireus — American 
Turners, Louisville, Ine. 
8:30-10:30—Basketball—U. of Louis- 
ville vs. DePaul U. 
8:30-9:30 — Demonstration — Dance 
for Recreation (repeat showing). 
8:30-9:30— Aquatic demonstration 
(repeat showing). 

10-12—Social. dancing. 

10—Buzz sessions on physical education 
topics. 

10-12—Quiet recreation. 


ORA WAKEFIELD 
Health Education 


THURSDAY, FEB. 27 


Vice-Presidents 


AYLOR DODSON 
Physical Education 


Morning 


8:30—Registration (all day). 
8:30—Exhibits open all day. 
9-10:20—Film showings. 
9-10:20—-RESEARCH SECTION—/ esse 
J. Hawthorne. 
Address: “Physical Fitness in Total 
Fitness” — Arthur H  Steinhaus, 
George Williams College. 


9-10:20—AQUATICS SECTION—Glen- 
dora Boyce. 
Report from Aquatic Research Com- 
mittee—Kay Manual, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga. 
Lecture-Demonstration, “Camp Aquat- 
ic Art”—Henry and Beulah Gundling, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Participation by Swimming Groups. 
9-10:20—INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
SECTION—Robert A. Turner. 
Topic: “Action Employee Recreation.” 
Panel: C. C. Cornett, personnel man- 
ager, Reynolds Metal Co.; R. A. Lentz, 
recreation-co-ordinator, Ford Motor 
Co.; J. M. Stoner, personnel services, 
General Electric Co. 
Moderator: R. A. Turner, co-ordina- 
tor, Community Recreation, West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
10:30-12:10—THIRD GENERAL SES- 
SION—Physical Education Division— 
Taylor Dodson, Wake Forest College, 
vice-pres., physical education. 
Topic: “Improving Physical Fitness 
by Improving Physical Education.” 
Moderator: Steven Brown, Southern 
Methodist U. 
Survey Report: “Status of Physical 
Education as Measured by the La- 
Porte Score Card”—Karl W. Book- 
walter, Indiana U. 
Panel Reactors: “How Can We Im- 
prove Physical Education in the 
Southern District?” — Richard Lee 
Gentry, Ky. State Dept. of Educa- 
(Concluded on pages 42-43) 


ARNOLD WINKENHOFER 
Recreation 
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OWLING TEACHES SPORTSMANSHIP, & 
PHYSICAL COORDINATION AND TEAM © 
PLAY! TODAY BOYS AND GIRLS y 
OF ALL AGES BOWL REGULARLY AT 
MODERN BOWLING CENTERS IN AN 
ATMOSPHERE OF WHOLESOMENESS 
AND REFINEMENT. EVERYONE, LARGE 
OR SMALL,HAS AN EQUAL CHANCE 


YOU KNOW, BOWLING IS FUN 

EVERYWHERE, WHETHER IN YOUR 
AREA YOU BOWL TEN PINS, DUCK PINS J 
OR CANDLE PINS 


VERY GAME. HAS ITS CHALLENG! 
THERE'S ALWAYS A THRILL TO A 

STRIKE OR A SPARE AS YOU BO 

TO IMPROVE YOUR SCORE 


| | | 
[COACH 
/ 
| “END | 
{VA 
| 


g AMERICA’S GREATEST PARTICIPANT SPORT 
} IS RAPIDLY BECOMING MORE AND MORE 
POPULAR WITH STUDENTS AND TEACHERS ALIKE 


ITS GREAT 
FOR A DATE! 
GO BOWLING! 


entire crassroom 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS-AND 
TEACHER ;TOO-CAN HAVE 
FUN BOWLING TOGETHER 


Bvervone IN THE 


| FAMILY ENJOYS BOWLING. 
At, ITS THE KIND OFA SPORT 
YOU/LL ENJOY 


ALL YOUR. LIFE 
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Southern District 
(Continued from page 39) 


tion; Omer Carmichael, supt., Louis- 
ville Public Schools; Herb Lewis, su- 
pervisor of physical education, Jeffer- 
son Co., Ky.; Dave Lawrence, dean 
of men, U. of Louisville; John Trapp, 
principal, Eastern H. 8., Middletown, 
Ky.; Dan Stallworth, director of ath- 
leties and physical education, Bay- 
town, Texas. 

12:15—Past-Presidents’ luncheon—FE]iz- 
abeth Autrey, immediate past-presi- 
dent. 

12:15—Old and new Board of Directors 
luncheon — Ethel Martus, president- 
elect. 

12:15-1— Dance Section luncheon — 
Franziska Boaz. 


Afternoon 


1-2:30—DANCE SECTION—Franziska 
Boaz. 
“Dance Technique and Improvisations 
for Men”—Joseph Gifford, New York, 
assisted by Louisville H. 8. boys. 
Discussion: “What about Positions 
for Qualified Men as Dance Instrue- 
tors in High Schools and Colleges?” 

1—Film showings. 


2-3:30—-MEASUREMENT AND EVAL- 
UATION SECTION—Vernon Lapp. 
Address and Discussion: “Clinical 
Evaluation of Physical Fitness” — 
Ernst Jokl, U. of Kentucky Rehabili- 
tation Center. 

2-3:30—YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES 
RECREATION SECTION—Shirley M. 


Anderson. 


Address: “The Quest for Direction: - 


Recreation in Relation to Youth 
Agency Councils”—Jay B. Nash, exec. 
secy., New York AHPER. 
Moderator: Maryhelen Vannier, 
Southern Methodist U. 

Panel: Charles Allphin, commissioner 
of Ky. Dept. of Welfare; Betty Kir- 
lin, vice-president recreation, Ken- 
tucky AHPER; Kay Kauffman, Lou- 
isville Health and Welfare Council. 


:40-5:10—CITY, COUNTY, AND 


STATE DIRECTORS SECTION—7. 
J. Bleier. 

Topic: “Today’s Physical Education 
Curriculum.” 

Speakers: “Physical Fitness—Specific 
Steps To Improve and Strengthen 
This Program”’—Simon A. McNeely, 
U. 8. Office of Education; “Basie Ac- 
tivities in the Secondary Physical 
Education Program”’—Karl Bookwal- 
ter, Indiana U.; “Basie Activities in 
the Elementary Physical Education 
Program” — Elsa Schneider, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


3:40-5:10—STUDENT SECTION—Bev- 


erley Berry. 

Topic: “Future Teachers Focus on 
Total Fitness.” 

Moderator: Elizabeth Avery Wilson, 
health consultant, AAHPER. 
Platform Guests: Jay B. Nash, exec. 
secy., New York AHPER; Ray 0. 
Duncan, West Virginia U., AAHPER 
president. 

Panel: Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of 
Education; Kenneth Miller, Florida 
State U.; Mary Kate Miller, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women; Carl 


_ Troester, exec. secy., AAHPER; Mary 


Ella Soule, U. of Georgia; Anthony 
Dragoin, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


tute; Maryhelen Vannier, Southern 
Methodist U.; Ethel J. Saxman, U. of 
Alabama. 


Audience discussion period. 


3:40-5:10—INSTITUTIONAL RECREA- 
TION SECTION—Floyd McDowell. 
Topic: “The Role of Recreation in 
Institutions.” 
Panel: Sidney Acuff, director of ad- 
junctive therapy, Eastern State Hos- 
pital, Knoxville; L. C. Cook, director 
of recreation, Sunland Training Cen- 
ter, Gainesville, Fla.; and representa- 
tives of institutions for the mentally 
ill, general hospitals, homes for senior 
citizens and the aged, institutions for 
the physically handicapped, and youth 
and adult correctional institutions. 


6:30-9—FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
All-Convention dinner—Peggy Stana- 
land, U. of Kentucky, president, Ken- 
tucky AHPER. Parade of Stunts by 
states—Oscar Gunkler, Berea College, 
past-president, Kentucky AHPER. 

9-12—Social dancing. 

9-12—Folk dancing. 

9—Quiet games. 

9—Buzz sessions on recreation topics. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


Morning 


8:30—Registration. 

8:30—Visit Exhibits. 

9—Film showings. 

9-10:30 — RELIGIOUS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS RECREATION SECTION — 
Thomas Sproule. 

Address: “The Church Looks to Ree- 


State Presidents. Southern District 


BERNICE FINGER SAM BASKIN 
Alabama Arkansas 


LLOYD MILAM 
Mississippi 


HAROLD BARROW 
North Carolina 
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MONTY ESSLINGER 


CLIFFORD BOYD 
Florida eorgia 


DENNARD 


J. H. COLEMAN 
klahoma South Carolina Tennessee 


JACK BROWN 


PEGGY STANALAND MARIETTA PICOT 
Kentucky Louisiana 


JESSE HAWTHORNE H. C. PAXSON, JR. 
Texas Virginia 
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reation”—Jay B. Nash, exec. seey., 
New York AHPER. 

Panel Topics: “The Leader of Chris- 
tion Recreation,” “Recreation Consid- 
ers the Person,” and “Administering 
the Religious Recreation Program.” 


9-10:30—COLLEGE MEN’S SECTION 
—Fran Riel. 
Topic: “Report on the Kingsport 
(Tenn.) Physical Fitness Program”— 
Ronald Harper, Kingsport H. 8. 
Topic: “Recording of Cardiovascular 
Responses to Exercise and Training” 
Ernst Jokl, William McCubbin, Sid- 
ney Arbeit, Aarni Koskela, and Mrs. 
D. Little, U. of Kentueky Rehabilita- 
tion Center. 


9-10:30—WNORC 


10:40-12:10 — CAMPING AND OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION SECTION — 
Marjorie Leonard. 
Panel Topic: “Trends in Camping.” 
Participants: Irene Reynolds, Louis- 
ville City Schools; Betty Kirlin, Lou- 
isville Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults; Kay Kauffman, Louis- 
ville Health and Welfare Council; 
Sid Geal, American Camping Assn. 


10:40-12:10—-PUBLIC RECREATION 
SECTION—Maynard Glenn. 
Panel Theme: “Four Phases of Pub- 
lic Recreation” — “Public Recreation 
in the County”’—Charles Vettiner, 
supt. of recreation, Jefferson Co., 
Kentucky; “Recreation in the Schools” 
—Hannah Gillion, Judson College, 
Marion, Ala.; “Public Recreation in 
the City”’—Jack Spore, supt. Nashville 
Recreation Dept.; “Public Recreation 
in the State and Federal Park”— 
Louis Twardzik, Ky. State Parks Div. 


10:40-12:10 SAFETY SECTION— 
Margaret Bray Stapper. 
Panel Topic: “Safety — A Two-fold 
_ Program for the Physical Education 
Instructor.” 
Members: W. A. Cooper, North Texas 
State College; Donald I. Wood, NEA 
Commission on Safety Education; 
Hans Hahn, Transylvania College, 
Lexington, Ky.; Elsa Schneider, U.S. 
Office of Education. 
12—Registration and Exhibits close. 
12—DGWS State Chairmen’s luncheon. 


Afternoon 


1:30-3:15—FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Recreation Division—Arnold Winken- 
hofer, American Red Cross, Atlanta, 
vice-president, recreation. 
Address: “Relationship of Recreation 
to Physical Fitness’—Jay B. Nash, 
exec. secy., New York AHPER. 
Official Closing of Convention—Guy 
W. Nesom, outgoing president, Ethel 
Martus, incoming president. 
3:30-4:15—Meeting of all new Section 
and District Officers—Hthel Martus. 
4:30—Meeting of new Board of Direc- 
tors—Ethel Martus. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Contributed by FLORENCE COLE 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


How To Make Inexpensive Awards 


Display of trophies 
and awards made by 
sports camp staff 
inexpensively. 


NEAR the close of the 1957 Girl’s High 
School Sports Camp, conducted by the 
Department of Physical Education for 
Women at Florida State University, the 
staff wanted to recognize each girl or 
group who had excelled in some activity 
with an inexpensive award. Each staff 
member made awards for the sports she 
taught. 

First place awards were sprayed in 
gold, and second place, in silver. Inter- 
esting contrasts were made by spraying 
the bases black. Below are the directions 
for making the various trophies. 
Swimming. Cut a silhouette of a girl diver 
from paper and pin it to a wooden 
plaque. Spray the entire plaque with 
gold or silver and allow to dry. Remove 
the paper cut-out and paint the diver 
with india ink. 

Table Tennis. Spray a cracked table tennis 
ball with the black paint and cement it 
to an old table tennis paddle that has 
been sprayed gold or silver. 

Archery. Paint a miniature target on 
cardboard with the concentric circles 
each 34 inches wide. Cover the target 
with a sheet of paper, leaving the center 
exposed, and spray the bullseye with 
gold paint. Thrust the broken end of 
the arrow into the bullseye so that the 
crest and feathers show on the front side 
of the target. The arrow will hold firmly 
if it penetrates a small cork which is 
glued to the back of the bullseye. 

Golf. Cement an old golf ball to a tee. 
Set the tee vertically into a small cork 
which, in turn, is cemented to a wooden 
base. Spray the entire trophy gold or 
silver. 

Volleyball. Glue two small gold safety 
pins to each side of an ordinary thimble. 
The thimble is mounted on a dress grip- 


per which, in turn, is glued to a glass 


button. Mount the glass button on a 
small block of wood that has been 
sprayed black. The effect is a tiny loving 
cup. 

Skish. Mount a rubber fish on a small 
block of wood. Variation may be 
achieved by using several sizes of blocks 
and graduating the base to a pyramid 
effect. Spray the base and the figure. 
Bowling. Purchase a bowling ball and 
pin key chain. Remove the chain and 
mount pin at an angle on a wooden base 
and spray. Spray the ball black and, 
when the base and pin are dry, cement 
the ball to the base in such a manner 
that pin and ball are in contact with 
each other. 


Badminton. Using the top of a shuttle- 
cock humidor, cement a shuttle at an 
angle. Allow the cement to dry; then 
spray. 

Officiating. Mount a miniature whistle 
on a small block of wood. Cement and 
spray. 

Tennis. Spray a dead tennis ball with 
gold or silver and cement to a black 
wooden base. Variations may be achieved 
by using several blocks of wood to grad- 
uate the base in pyramid effect. 

Sailing. Cut a groove into a wooden base, 
then spray the base and allow to dry. 
Buy a small sailboat. Mask the white 
sail and spray the hull. When the paint 
is dry, cement the keel or centerboard 
of the boat into the groove. 

Fencing. Cement a safety pin to the back 
of a small heart which has been eut from 
aluminum. Paint in red, “Touché” on 
the heart. 

Canoeing. Mount a miniature canoe on 
a base of wood and spray. * 
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. . . Blind People 


(Continued from page 22) 


tation agency in order to help handi- 
capped people and their normal rela- 
tives and friends to better under- 
stand both their limitations and 
their capabilities. If even the handi- 
capped and non-handicapped people 
learn no more than a better appreci- 
ation of each other’s points of view, 
the recreation worker may justifia- 
bly feel that his efforts have been 
crowned with suvcess. 


REHABILITATION OF BLIND PEOPLE 


The recreation worker has two ob- 
ligations to fulfill in the rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped: (1) he 
must accept and work with the per- 
son as he finds him; and (2) the 
program he develops must have real- 
istic goals. The worker must be pre- 
pared to work with a handicapped 
person on the basis of that person’s 
present behavioral patterns and as- 
pirations rather than on the basis 
of any of his own conceptions of 
how that person should behave or 
to what he should aspire. In setting 
goals he must always bear in mind 
what is best for the person at each 
stage of his rehabilitation program 
and what that person feels capable 
of doing. If goals are set only in 
idealistic terms they are likely to 
fail because they do not take into 
consideration the characteristic needs 
of the particular person being re- 
habilitated. 

In working with blind people, the 
recreation worker’s goal is to achieve 
the integration of blind people into 
the recreational activities of sighted 
people in such a way that the handi- 
cap of blindness is minimized, if not 
nullified. But, what of the blind 
person himself? Is he capable of 
achieving this goal? Can the recre- 
ation worker consider his efforts a 
success if he fails to have his blind 
clients achieve integration? The an- 
swer to this last question is ‘‘Yes,’’ 
provided the recreation worker has 
constantly kept in mind the roles of 
recreation in rehabilitation. 

We usually find the newly blinded 
person in what might be called the 
‘‘rocking chair and radio’’ stage. 
His handicap is often accompanied 
by a severe emotional disturbance. 
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He is bewildered and feels that he 
will never be able to cope with the 
difficulties that his disability has im- 
posed. Frequently he will not even 
know how to shave or dress or feed 
himself. He feels that he is an ob- 
ject of pity. All too often either an 
over-solicitous or a callous family 
situation may serve to weaken even 
further his diminished feelings of 
self-respect and desire for independ- 
ence. 

At this stage, the recreation work- 
er is confronted with his greatest 
challenge. How can he help the 
blind person on the road to gaining 
his self-respect and what can he do 
to help the blind person overcome 
his very real fear of social isolation ? 
The ultimate success or failure of 
recreation as a rehabilitative tool 
rests largely upon the ability of the 
recreation worker to work and plan 
with the blind person in the early 
stages of his blindness. He should 
also work closely with other mem- 
bers of the rehabilitation team every 
time any change is contemplated in 
the client’s total rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


HOW TO HELP BLIND PEOPLE 


Bearing in mind the ideal goal of 
integration, the recreation worker 
may well start out by instituting a 
program which will give the blind 
person interests outside himself, even 
though he is still confined to his 
room. Arts and crafts is only one 
of many devices that may be used. 

Many blind people may feel too 
self-conscious to participate in any 
social or recreational activities un- 
less they do so with similarly handi- 
capped people. For many of these 
people it would be a major step to- 
ward their eventual rehabilitation if 
they could gradually be encouraged 
to attend and to participate in rec- 
reational activities with other blind 
people. 

The next step would be to develop 
programs where ‘‘mixed’’ (sighted 
and blind) groups could participate 
and where blindness would not be a 
barrier to full participation. Social 
dancing is an obvious example. In 
this manner blind people would de- 
velop even further their feelings of 
self-respect and self-confidence. 


Finally, the recreation worker can 
help a blind person to feel at home 
in completely sighted social or rec- 
reational situations. He can help 
the blind person to accept realistical- 
ly his handicap, to overcome his self- 
consciousness, and to acquire tech- 
niques to put his sighted companions 
at ease. He can help the blind per- 
son to realize that as a member of a 
minority group he will have to learn 
to adjust to the sighted world rather 
than to expect or to hope that the 
sighted world will adjust to him. He 
can also help the blind person to 
realize that very often the sighted 
person feels as self-conscious in his 
presence as he does in the sighted 
person’s presence and that there are 
many things he can do to dispel this 
mutual self-consciousness and thus 
increase his own sense of belonging. 


UNDERSTANDING BLIND PEOPLE 


Frequently, the recreation worker 
will be confronted with the blind 
person who rejects his blindness and 
wants to have nothing to do with the 
‘‘world of the blind.’’ This person 
often wants to resume immediately 
all those activities in which he par- 
ticipated before he lost his sight. 
When this person does embark on 
this course, he frequently encounters 
so many frustrations due to his 
handicap that the end result is of- 
ten a severe emotional disturbance. 
Here we have the case where the 
blind person wishes to attain the 
‘*ideal’’ goal immediately. The un- 
wary recreation worker might great- 
ly retard such a blind person’s re- 
habilitation because of his enthusi- 
asm to help. It may well be that, 
until the person’s attitude toward 
his blindness is changed, the goal of 
‘‘integrated’’ recreation is unreal- 
istic. 

A thorough understanding of the 
blind person is the only reliable basis 
upon which a recreation worker can 
set both a realistic and idealistic 
goal. What might be an ideal and 
yet realistic goal for one person 
might be wholly inadequate for the 
next person. The most important 
task of the recreation worker is to 
assist the blind person to fulfill his 
desires and to be aware of his needs 
as fully as possible. * 
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What is 


SPORTS 


HE FIELD of sports medicine, 
T which to most persons in the 
United States is a relatively new 
field, goes back in the published bib- 
liographies of European countries 
to as early as 1925. 

If we examine the literature, the 

term sports is very broadly con- 
ceived, and is applied not only to 
athletic contests but to almost all 
physical education activities, and to 
such areas as exercise therapy in 
hospitals, convalescent centers, re- 
habilitation centers, and all exercise- 
type activities designed to serve the 
human race. The term medicine is 
likewise very broadly conceived, and 
embraces not only physicians but 
exponents of numerous sciences that 
are interested in improving the wel- 
fare of mankind. 
There are many inter-discipline 
problems, of which hundreds could 
be cited. As examples, there are 
(1) problems of sports medicine that 
interest the coaches and the nutri- 
tionists; (2) those that interest the 
coaches, the trainers, and psychia- 
trists; (3) the physiologists and the 
pathologists; (4) the growth prob- 
lems that interest both the educators 
and the anthropologists; (5) the 
problems of technique that interest 
the coaches, the physical education 
teachers, and the kinesiologists of 
muscle action and of mechanical an- 
alysis of motor skills; and (6) prob- 
lems of girls and womens sports that 
interest the gynecologists, the psy- 
chologists, the physiologists, and the 
educational administrators, as well 
as the physical educators. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


By C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


DEFINING SPORTS MEDICINE 


To the question, ‘‘What is psy- 
chology ?’’ Dean Carl E. Seashore of 
the State University of Iowa once 
answered, ‘‘ Anything that interests 
the psychologists.’’ A similar an- 
swer might be given to the question 
of ‘‘What is sports medicine?’’ It 
is ‘‘anything that relates to sports 
or physical welfare that interests 
those interested in sports medicine.’’ 

These many fields of medicine, of 
physical education, and of the 
sciences, function. through research 
laboratories of many types, through 
schools and colleges, sports clubs, 
recreation facilities, private organi- 
zations, hospitals, convalescent and 
rehabilitation centers, and many 
other groups. The areas involved 
include labor and industry, agricul- 
ture, all branches of the armed serv- 
ices, social centers, athletic adminis- 
trative organizations such as the 
NCAA, the AAU, and the Olympic 
committees, and other public, priv- 
ate, and semi-private organizations. 

To define sports medicine in a 
paragraph would be totally inade- 
quate. I have read and analyzed 
three bibliographies of sports medi- 
cine,’ and a curriculum of a school 
of sports medicine,? and have iso- 


1 Bibliografiia Medico Sportiva, N.1, 
1940-1953. Federazione Medico Sportiva 
Italiana, Roma, Foro Italico; Bibliografia 
Medico Sportiva, N.2, 1953-1954. Federa- 
zione: Medico Sportiva Italiana, Roma, 
Foro Italico; and E. J. Klaus, Das Sport- 
medizinische Schrifttum, I. Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Germany: Richard Tries Verlag 
(German language publications only). 

2 Programa: Curso de Medicina Apli- 
cada Educacdo Fisica a aos Deportos. 
Rio de Janeiro: Escola Nacional de Edu- 
cio Fisica e Deportos. 1951. 


lated 17 fields that pertain to the 
problems of sports medicine, many 
of them inter-related, and have listed 
under each field illustrative problem 
areas. It should be emphasized that, 
even though much detail is present- 
ed, this is not an attempt to be ez- 
haustive. 


As the interested specialist groups 
co-operate, not only sport, but each 
of the co-operating fields of interest 
will be enriched. Hence, it would 
seem useful for each person inter- 
ested in any aspect of sports medi- 
cine to thoughtfully peruse the list, 
not only in order to better under- 
stand the vast scope of sports medi- 
cine, but to let the impact of ideas 
from each of the sub-areas strike 
sparks-of-interest ideas which may 
eventually result in expanded re- 
search in widening areas of interest. 


IMPORTANT AREAS 


Below are listed various impor- 
tant areas included in the field of 
sports medicine. Under each major 
area is listed a number of sub-areas 
concerning which numerous publica- 
tions have been issued. 


Physiology (especially physiology 
of exercise) 

1. Physiological implications of exer- 
cise and of physical education generally: 
immediate and long-range effects. 

2. Implications of physical education 
for the normal person as well as for the 
individual exhibiting some pathology. 

3. Effects of fatigue. 

4. Place of strength in sports. 

5. Physiology of the various kinds of 
endurance. 

6. Causes of muscular stiffness. 

7. Effects of exercise on the develop- 
ment of muscular functions and on the 
development of new capillary circulations 
in muscles, including the muscle of the 
heart. 

8. Physiological principles of training 
for sports. 

9. Physiological effects of participation 
in sports conducted at high altitude. 

10. Physiological effects of participa- 
tion in sports under extremes of temper- 
ature both heat and cold. 

11. Effects of the different forms of 
sports on persons of all ages. 

12. Factors contributing to staleness in 
athletes. 

13. Factors contributing to the ability 
to maintain perfect relaxation. 

14, General biochemical research as ap- 
plied to the physiology of exercise. 

15. Effects of weather conditions on 
sports. 
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16. Physiological factors concerned with 
recovery following extremely severe exer- 
cise, e.g., the marathon run. 

17. Cross education in exercise or sport 
(effect of exercise of one part upon the 
strength or endurance of another part of 
the body). 

18. Physiology of reciprocal interva- 
tion. 

19. Effect of progressive resistance on 
the development of strength and endur- 
ance. 


Applied anatomy and physiology 

1. Effect of utilization of muscular ley- 
erage as related to efficiency of perform- 
ance, 

2. Downward weight components with 
the surfaces of supporting bones, at differ- 
ent angles of support (as in knee bends 
with barbells). 

3. Electromyographic studies of muscle 
action. 

4. Kinesiology of sport, and movement 
theory generally: (a) Staties and dynam- 
ies of sport; (b) Mechanical analysis of 
motor activity, including the analysis of 
each sport; (¢) Muscular analysis of each 
sport. 

5. Optimal angles of muscle pull in va- 
rious activities, 

6. Effects of various angles of projee- 
tion on the distance traveled by balls of 
various sizes, roughness of surfaces, and 
weights. 

7. Application of Bernoulli’s theorem to 
the projection of balls of various kinds. 


Anthropology 

1. Anthropometry and sport: the statis- 
ties of body measurement as applied to 
sport. 

2. Classification of body build. 

3. Relationship of body build to per- 
sonality. 

4. Relationship of body build to phys- 
ical and mental achievement. 

5. Relationship of body build and in- 
herent limits of body development. 

6. Body development of different age 
groups: (a) General; (b) Visceral and 
glandular. 

7. Anthropology of urban and country 
life relative to sports and fitness. 

8. Relative physical capacities of male 
and female at different ages. 

9. Sport and culture. 

10. Sports programs 
political ideologies. 

11. Sports relative to age. 

12. Adaptation of sports to age. 

13. Ages for best performance in va- 
rious sports. 

14. Racial differences in potentialities 
for various sports. 

15. Superstitions and sports. 

16. Origins of sports and of dance. 

17. Seasonal changes as they may af- 
fect growth and weight of athletes. 

18. Maturation and participation in 
sports. 

19. Influence of group pressures upon 
participation in sports, especially in sports 
for young children. 


under different 
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20. Physique and delinquency. 
21. War and human development. 


Hygiene 

1. Work and recreation as related to 
health. 

2. Effects of diet on the efficiency in 
sports. 

3. Vitamin demands of different sports, 
and effect of vitamin aids on the athletes. 

4. Sports medicine and health educa- 
tion. 

5. Relationship of sports to emotional 
health of different age groups. 

6. Sleep and fatigue as related to 
health, 

7. Health education as a preventative 
of poor health. 

8. Effects of different types of sports 
on health. 

9. Sports and the effects of drugs, cof- 
fee, aleohol, tobacco, and ‘‘doping’’ gen- 
erally. 

10. Relaxation and rest in relation to 
health. 


Pathologies as related to sport 


1. Relation of structural pathology to 
sports of various kinds. 

2. Relation of functional pathology to 
sports of various kinds. 

3. Pathology of traumata in all kinds 
of sports. 


Clinical sports medicine 


1. Methodology of the health examina- 
tion or medical examination for sports. 

2. Relation of findings in examination 
of the heart, including X-ray and electro- 
cardiogram as related to efficiency in 


‘sports. 


3. Tests of heart function. 

4. Relationship of cardiovascular find- 
ings to the efficiency of the athlete. 

5. Functional analyses of achievement- 
capacity of normal and of pathological 
hearts. 

6. Relationship of myocardial damage 
to participation in sports. 

7. Exercise therapy in eases of heart 
damage. 

8. Exercise programs for the control 
of high blood pressure. 

9. Individual collapse during and after 
effort in each sport. 

10. Methods of assessing the physio- 
logical functions of athletes in training. 

11. Problem of obesity as related to 
sports. 

12. Dermatological problems of sports. 

13. Application of medical knowledge 
to training for sports. 


Application of physical medicine 
to sports 

1. Exercise therapy in relation to re- 
covery from injury, or recovery from sur- 
gery or illness. 

2. Use of heat, light, and other modali- 
ties of physical therapy and exercise ther- 
apy to injuries of athletes. 

3. Preseription of massage before and 
after participation in sports. 


4. Physical medicine in relation to con- 
valescence. 

5. Physical medicine in relation to re- 
habilitation. 


Surgery and orthopedics 

1. Study of all types of sports injuries. 

2. Injuries of bone structure because of 
exertion, such as fatigue fracture. 

3. Injuries of bone structure because 
of muscular pull, as induced traumata-pro- 
ducing fracture. 

4. Effects of activities on spines, nor- 
mal and pathological. 

5. Treatment of abnormalities of the 
spine (scoliosis, ete.). 

6. Effect of sports on posture. 

7. Studies in X-ray diagnoses of sports 
injuries. 

8. Surgery of sports injuries. 

9. Chiropody relative to injuries or de- 
viations of the feet of sports participants. 


Exercise therapy® 

1. Exercise therapy in the treatment of 
sports injuries. 

2. Medical gymnasties both for sports 
injuries and for the treatment of physical 
abnormalities. 

3. Activity programs for handicapped. 

4. Exercise therapy for muscle re- 
training. 

5. Exercise therapy for the prevention 
of disuse-atrophy, or deconditioning. 

6. Exercise therapy for use in hospitals 
and homes. 

7. Exercise therapy for convalescents. 

8. Exercise therapy as an adjunet in 
the treatment of the neuro-psychiatric 
patient. 

9. Part played by physical education in 
the post-psychotie person. 

10. Physical edueation as preventive 
therapy, especially for the potentially 
neuro-psychiatric person. 

11. Reereational therapy in the exer- 
cise therapy program. 

12. Orthopedic gymnastics in schools. 


Psychology of sports 

1. Principles of motor skill learning. 

2. Effects of sports on personality and 
character. 

3. Effects of sports on mental activity. 

4. Effects of sports on individual, 
group, and national morale. 

5. Psychological devices for improve- 
ment of sports performance. 

6. Relationship of interests and skills. 

7. Importance of motivation in the 
learning of skills. 

8. Physiological psychology from the 
standpoint of the operation of situations 

(Concluded on page 48) 


3 This term is at present in dispute. 
Terms such as corrective therapy, physical 
reconditioning, physical rehabilitation, 
adapted physical education, and others are 
used by various groups. Ewercise therapy 
is used here as a general term to designate 
all of these concepts, which differ pri- 
marily in terminology rather than in con- 
tent. 
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Sports Medicine 


(Continued from page 46) 


and responses. For example, in peripheral 
vision, in reaction time (simple and com- 
plex), in differences in acuity of vision. 

9. Psychology of why some do better in 
practice than under pressure of competi- 
tion, and vice-versa. 

10. Effects of motivation on choices of 
sports, 

11. Effects of rewards and punishments 
in sports participation. 

12. Effects of sports on emotional 
hygiene. 

13. Sports 
therapy. 

14. Effects of fatigue on psychological 
responses in sports situations. 

15. Psychological influences on endur- 
ance. 

16. Problems of handedness in sports. 

17. Transfer of training in_ sports: 
(a) Transfer of training from one sport 
to another; (b) Transfer of training from 
sports to character or personality fune- 
tions in other than sports fields. 


participation as psycho- 


Girls and women in sports 

1. The effects of body culture, and the 
hygienic and aesthetic effects of sports. 

2. Relationship of participation in 
sports to physical development, and of 
body build and function of female body. 

3. Role of the physician in sports for 
women. 

4. Body build as related to sports for 
women, especially the so-called ‘‘inter- 
sexual’’ type of body build. 

5. The psychological development of 
women through sports. 

6. Sports and their effects on the pro- 
creative organs of women. 

7. Effect of sports on menstruation and 
vice-versa, 

8. Sports injuries peculiar to women. 

9. Relation of participation in sports 
to gynecological and obstetrical problems. 

10. Possibility of the masculinization 
of women through sports. 


Techniques of training 

1. General (physiological principles un- 
derlying training). 

2. Uses of heavy resistance exercises, 
or weights, in training. 

3. Causes and effects of over training. 

4. Muscular re-education in training. 

5. Education and re-education of respi- 
ration related to training. 

6. Over-breathing or hyper-ventilation 
before and after competition. 

7. General techniques of breathing for 
furtherance of efficiency in competition. 

8. Effects of baths, ‘‘sauna,’’ ete., on 
the efficiency of training. 

9. Relationship of the developments of 
rhythm to efficiency in sports. 


Pedagogy of sports 

1. Best methods of teaching sports at 
various levels of school, the after-school 
years, and in the aged. 
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2. Best methods of teaching sports in 
relation to sports personality, dance per- 
sonality, the scholar, or artistic person- 
alities. 

3. Best methods of teaching that are 
in harmony with specific sports conditions. 

4. Methodology of teaching the active 
participant versus the cultivation of na- 
tional interest in sports, dance, etc., among 
non-participants. 

5. Methods of achieving the goals of 
physical fitness while teaching sports of 
various kinds. 

6. Teaching of sports, dance, ete., as 
art for art’s sake. 

7. Best procedures which can be devised 
for the most economical teaching of sports 
skills (these will involve largely applica- 
tions of principles of the mechanics of 
sport, and of the psychology of sport). 


The trainer 

1. Responsibilities and limitations of 
the functions of the trainer: (a) Medico- 
legal limitations; (b) Responsibilities as- 
sumed by the directing ‘‘team physician.’’ 

2. Use of various physical therapy 
modalities in the treatment of sports in- 
juries by the trainer. 

3. Bandaging and taping techniques. 

4. Use of first aid techniques on ath- 
letiec fields, gymnasium, or training room 
by the trainer. 

5. Special training methods as applied 
to various sports. 

6. Investigation of injuries that oceur 
most regularly in relation to certain 
sports, and methods for their prevention. 

7. Research in the vocational analysis 
of sports as a profession, 

8. Sereening examinations of athletes 


prior to participation, and the trainer’s 


part in this procedure, 

9. Equipment and facilities needed in a 
well organized training room. 

10. Co-operation between trainer, coach, 
and team physician. 

11. Preseription of diet for athletes 
(under direction of team physician or nu- 
tritionist). 


Tests and measurements in sports 
and in sports medicine 

1. Measurement of general (original) 
capacities such as innate speed, motor edu- 
eability, ete. 

2. Measurement of achievement such as 
strength, endurance, ete. 

3. Measurement of capacities for indi- 
vidual participation in sports such as shot- 
putting, hurdling, basketball, football, ete. 

4. Measurement of the potential oxygen 
absorption rate per minute of the athlete. 

5. Anthropometric measurements of the 
body generally. 

6. Meastirement of strength. 

7. Measurement of endurance, muscu- 
lar, cireulo-respiratory, and other forms. 

8. Clinical, observational, and X-ray 
measurements of body mechanics and 
posture. 

9. Measurement for the purposes of 
classification for sports. 


Research in sports medicine (a few 
general areas)* 

1. Effect of individual sports on the 
individual. 

2. Research in training techniques, 
such as the effects of the so-called ‘‘ Fart- 
lek’? technique of training for distance 
running. 

3. Determination of factors or com- 
ponents of sports, both those common to 
all sports and those specific to a given 
type of sports. (These studies involve fae- 
torial analyses of sports.) 

4. Research in applied anatomy and 
kinesiology, particularly in the area of 
what muscle groups most need develop- 
ment for each type of athletics or sports 
activity. 

5. Studies of methods of prevention of 
injuries (what the Latin Americans speak 
of as ‘‘kinefilaxia’’), such as methods for 
strengthening ligaments of knee and ankle 
and other joints to prevent joint injuries. 

6. Longevity and sport, the effects of 
aging on sports participation, and the ef- 
fects of sports participation on aging. 

7. Studies in the psychology of sport, 
particularly those after the manner of the 
type of studies done many years ago by 
Professor Coleman R. Griffith of Illinois. 

8. Research in tests as applied to sports. 

9. Research in the history of sports 
medicine. 

10. Research in the physiology of exer- 
cise. 

11. Anthropometric and anthropological 
research relative to sport. 

12. Research in the hygiene of sport, 
particularly for preventive hygiene. 

13. Research in the application of clin- 
ical medicine to sport. 

14. Research in surgical techniques in 
the treatment of sports injuries. 

15. Research in the field of exercise 
therapy for those engaging in sports. 

16. Research in pathology related to 
sport. 

17. Research in diet in relationship to 
sport. 


General and miscellaneous 

1. Creation of a central reference libra- 
ry on all aspects of sports medicine. 

2. Publication of records of various 
congresses of sports medicine, especially 
for the more important papers given. 

3. Publication of textbooks and lists of 
periodical literature dealing with sports 
medicine. 

4. Publication of book and periodical 
indexes of past and current sports medi- 
eine publications in all pertinent lan- 
guages. 

5. Listing of the various sports associ- 
ations, with explanations of their types of 
organizations and programs. 

6. Publication from year to year of 
current officers of sports-medicine organi- 
zations in all countries having such or- 
ganizations. * 


4There are also, of course, research 


problems inherent in almost every entry 
listed. 
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Editors, DON BOYDSTON and ROSS MERRICK 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


WITH THE great increase in the number of major programs and the number of 
graduates in health, physical education, and recreation, many leaders in these 
fields are of the opinion that the profession is losing status because there is no 
means of assuring the establishment and maintenance of high standards for pro- 
fessional preparation. This month’s contributors indicate that a plan for accredita- 


tion deserves serious consideration. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“Should there be a national accreditating agency such as the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, to accredit 
departments in colleges and universities preparing personnel in 
health education, physical education, and recreation?” 


SPECIALIST IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


Simon A. McNeely 
U. S. Office of Education 


“The strength of any profession de- 
pends upon its continual infusion with 
high-quality personnel adequate in num- 
ber. When a profession influences the 
growth and development of young peo- 
ple as directly and intimately as does 
that of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, then more than the 
perpetuation of a profession is at stake. 
The professional preparation of compe- 
tent teachers and leaders becomes a mat- 
ter affecting the national welfare. 

“According to the Office of Education, 
8,566 students earned undergraduate de- 
grees in 1955-56, distributed as follows: 
8,269 in physical education (separate 
curriculum or combined with health 
and/or recreation 5,534 men, 2,735 wom- 
en); 52 in health education (20 men, 
32 women); and 245 in recreation (123 
men, 122 women). How many of these 
newly graduated men and women have 
the professional competence and per- 
sonal qualities that reasonably may be 
expected of teachers and leaders who 
are beginning their careers? No one 
knows. 

“In 1954, the U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion reported that 631 of 1,350 degree- 
granting institutions of higher educa- 
tion offered an undergraduate major 
(532) or minor (99) in health education, 
physical education and/or recreation. 
How many of these institutions meet 
reasonable standards of quality and 
number of faculty, facilities, library, 


MEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


laboratory and practice teaching ar- 
rangements and other resources? That 
number remains unknown. 

“The professions of health education, 
physical education and recreation can- 
not fail to develop an accreditation proc- 
ess, established and managed by the 
profession. Progress in this direction is 
being made along with the whole field 
of teacher education through the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education.” 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Carl L. Nordly 


University of California, Berkeley 


“The National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education has developed 
qualitative rather than quantitative 
standards and a guide for each standard 
to help the faculty of an institution in 
the preparation of a report which shows 
how the institution meets each standard. 
Such specifies as course titles, credits 
for courses, and number of faculty mem- 
bers are not included in the standards. 
An example of a standard follows: “The 
teacher education objectives of an insti- 
tution should (1) indicate the school 
positions for which persons are pre- 
pared; (2) make clear the assumptions, 
beliefs, and values which the program, 
or any part of it, is meant to exemplify; 
and (3) indicate the institution’s goal 
for improving education in general 
through research, service, and experi- 
mentation.”! Thus, one of the objections 


1Standards and Guide for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
17th and Pa. Ave., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


to accreditation—the demanding of uni- 
formity in educational practice through- 
out the country and the stifling of ex- 
perimentation—is not prevalent in the 
NCATE accreditation process. Rather, 
institutions and departments therein will 
be stimulated to justify and improve 
their programs of professional prepa- 
ration for teachers and recreation lead- 
ers in the particular settings in which 
they are operative. 

“Another criticism of accrediting 
agencies is the excessive amount of du- 
plication in the information which they 
require. The NCATE aims to avoid du- 
plication through co-operating, as rapid- 
ly as possible, “with the regional and 
professional accrediting bodies in the 
collection of information from institu- 
tions, in the evaluation of institutions, 
and reports to institutions.”* Likewise, 
the 1957 Supplement—Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Education to the NCATE Stand- 
ards and Guide for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education actually will supple- 
ment rather than duplicate the more 
general information sought elsewhere in 
the accreditation process. Herein is a 
distinct advantage, since professional 
preparation in the three areas is defi- 
nitely related to, rather than isolated 
from, the institution’s general objectives 
as well as those more specific to teacher 
education. 

“Briefly, other reasons for an affirma- 
tive answer are: 

1. The NCATE has been created to pro- 
vide a service for which a need has been 
clearly felt. 


2. The development, usage and con- 


structive criticism of standards and guides 
for evaluation of professional preparation 
in health education, physical education and 
recreation education has involved many 
people in a variety of schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and communities throughout the 
country—an extremely valuable form of 
in-service edueation. This should be con- 
tinued. 

3. As a result of the improvement in 
preparation, the quality of service in com- 
munities and at all educational levels will 
improve. 

4. Institutions will be more likely to 
aecept their social responsibility for pro- 
fessional preparation only to the extent 
that they are qualified to do so. 

5. The status of those engaged in the 
profession will be elevated. 

6. More eapable students will be likely 
to enter the profession. 

7. Students should benefit, as ease of 
transfer from one institution to another is 
facilitated. 

“Accreditation should be viewed as 
only one means of improving teacher 
education. Of equal importance, and 
urgently needed, is periodic self-evalua- 
tion.” 


“Ibid. 
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CITY DIRECTOR OF HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


Pattric Ruth O'Keefe 
Kansas City, Missouri 


“One of the continuing challenges to 
the profession is securing better quali- 
fied personnel in our areas of education. 
By working through a national aceredit- 
ing association, I feel our possibilities 
for obtaining better qualified leadership 
are increased, 

“Only by working through an over- 
all national group, such as the NCATE, 
will it be possible for graduates in our 
area of education to achieve reciprocal 
certification in states other than the one 
in which they are prepared. If gradu- 
ates from institutions in one state can 
meet certification requirements in other 
states, all children eventually will have 
better programs. 

“Our need for a national accredita- 
tion agency is shown by the fact, that of 
the 631 institutions that prepare person- 
nel in our areas of education, only about 
200 are now accredited by any agency 
other than the state department of edu- 
cation. This includes accreditation by 
regional associations. 

“By working with other groups con- 
cerned with improving preparation of 
teachers, we will surely be better able 
to interpret our contributions to total 
education. Interpretation takes place 
through the exchange of information 
and the preparation of schedules, as 
well as the use of these schedules in the 
actual acereditation procedure. 

“Prior to visitation of an institution 
by an accrediting committee, the faculty 
must undergo a complete self-evalua- 
tion. As in-service training, this step 
alone has tremendous merit.” 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Kenneth D. Miller 
Florida State University 


“An acceptable national organization 
with the function of maintaining pre- 
seribed standards of professional prepa- 
ration is a long overdue need in our 
field. 

“Since World War II some fantasti- 
cally weak programs of professional 
training have been foisted upon a long- 
suffering publie by degree-granting in- 
stitutions. There have even been alleged 
professional programs organized, ad- 
ministered, taught, and supervised by 
one-man departments! Such a situation 
seldom will contribute markedly toward 
the upgrading of physical education, 
and it is difficult to conceive of a valid 
argument against the need for the estab- 
lishment of standards of faculty ade- 
quacy and minimum facilities. 

“Curriculum standardization is an- 
other problem crying for attention. 
Course requirements differ widely in 
various sections of the country. Even 
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within some states, professional schools 
have contrasting requirements for gradu- 
ation. Some schools even have programs 
which differ in the basie sciences re- 
quired of their own men and women 
majors! 

“Perhaps physical educators would 
experience less frustration in their de- 
mands for status and respect if all es- 
sential groups could unite in support of 
a program leading toward the emer- 
gence of a true calling. One of the pri- 
mary characteristics of the accepted 
professions is a sound acerediting pro- 
cedure which establishes and maintains 
a prescribed quality of instruction in 
training institutions.” 


DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
George Van Bibber 
University of Connecticut 


“The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation de- 
veloped evaluation schedules in health 
education, physital education, and rec- 
reation, in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Edueation. These schedules provided a 
fine opportunity for colleges to make 
self-evaluations, and the AACTE had 
teams evaluate certain colleges using 
these schedules. 

“The University of Connecticut was 
one of the first colleges to receive such 
an evaluation. The work we did pre- 
liminary to the visit and during the 
visit of this team gave us an insight 
into what we were doing and into what 
we ought to. do to improve our pro- 


.grams. These schedules are now being 


revised, in co-operation with the NC- 
ATE, and will soon be available from 
AAHPER. 

“Our national office could be the 
agency to accredit work now being done 
and being proposed. 

“The alarming decrease in the num- 
ber of students entering the professional 
fields of physical education and health 
education and recreation accentuates 
the need for accreditation. Experience 
has shown that the better the quality 
of work being done in the colleges, the 
greater the desire to participate in the 
program. Careful accreditation should 
encourage more students to prepare 
themselves for teaching positions in 
physical and health education and 
coaching and in recreation leadership. 

“We do not need another organiza- 
tion. We need to use those we have to 
better advantage.” 


STATE HEALTH EDUCATION 
CONSULTANT 

Hester Beth Bland 

State Board of Health, Indiana 


“The increase in major programs in 
health, physical education, and reere- 
ation is the result of increased demand 
for their products—teachers. From all 
indications, this demand will not dimin- 


ish in the foreseeable future. Reeruit- 
ment has become and shall continue to 
be our profession’s biggest problem, if 
we are to provide skilled personnel 
needed in the public schools. No one 
would quarrel with any project designed 
to recruit the best people and provide 
for them the best possible programs. 
However, the demand for qualified 
teachers may not be met, if some of 
the existing major programs should be 
discontinued. It is conceivable that ac- 
crediting might bring about the loss of 
some major programs rather than their 
improvement. Too often standards of 
accrediting are superficial, too easily 
met, or so high they become a privilege 
for only a few schools large enough 
and wealthy enough to meet the ecri- 
teria. Should not our aim be the im- 
provement of all major programs of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion rather than the elimination of any? 

‘*A plan of accrediting would be ef- 
fective only if it were administered by 
authority; without authority, it would 
do nothing. It would have to be na- 
tional in scope and could be, then, no 
higher in its requirements than the low- 
est state standards for teacher certifica- 
tion. Not only might it fail to upgrade 
programs, it also might eliminate parts 
of good existing programs if colleges 
and universities, facing budget prob- 
lems, became satisfied with fewer offer- 
ings than they now have, if such offer- 
ings were good enough to be accredited. 

“Any plan of accrediting would be 
extremely difficult to administer. It 
would seem that the responsibility for 
any department within a_ school, or 
school within a university, lies with the 
parent organization. If this be true, 
the improvement of major programs can 
be accomplished best by educating those 
responsible for their administration. 
Such a concentrated educational drive 
is feasible. Accrediting does not seem 
to be the answer.” 


GRADUATE PROFESSOR 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Charles C. Cowell 
Purdue University 


“T am indeed in favor of some ac- 
crediting agency for professional health 
education, physical education, and rec- 
veation. The error in the past is that 
institutions as a whole have been ac- 
credited, and within these accredited in- 
stitutions very inadequate departments 
may be found. I think that the profes- 
sional associations should push vigor- 
ously toward departmental accredita- 
tion. The National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education encourages 
this possibility in professional educa- 
tion. 

“Tn our fields, I am told that institu- 
tions exist where one individual teaches 
the professional courses and the service 
classes, and coaches the varsity teams. 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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Convention Prevue 

(Continued from page 25) 
tion Division will also present two 
papers at this Monday luncheon— 
one by sociologist Dr. Earl Koos of 
Florida State University on chang- 
ing culture and health and one by 
Dr. R. Will Burnett, professor of 
science education at the University 
of Illinois, on implications of our 
changing culture for the selection 
and organization of curriculum ex- 
periences in health education. 

The Men’s Athletic Division will 
have outstanding programs pat- 
terned after the very effective Chi- 
cago meetings in area of boys and 
men’s athletics. A preprint of the 
Men’s Athletics Division meetings 
will be available to those interested 
upon request to the National office. 

The Physical Education Division 
meeting will feature addresses by 
Shane MacCarthy on plans and ac- 
tivities of President Eisenhower’s 
Council on Youth Fitness ; by Joseph 
Wolffe, M.D., Valley Forge Heart 
Hospital and Medical Center, on fit- 
ness research; by W. W. Bauer, 
M.D., American Medical Association, 
on the Sixth National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools (devoted en- 
tirely to Fitness); and by Ray O. 
Duncan, AAHPER president, and 
Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER 
executive secretary, on AAHPER’s 
fitness program. 

Recreation Division and Section 
meetings and Outdoor Education 
meetings are described on page 36 
of this issue. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 

John E. Anderson, professor, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, will address the Open- 
ing General Session on the growth 
and development approach in our 
areas of education. Dr. Anderson is 
recognized as one of the most emi- 
nent research men in the country in 
the area of child growth and devel- 
opment. 

An All-Convention Luncheon 
Wednesday noon will be the Second 
General Session. Decorations, favors, 
outstanding entertainment, and fun 
are promised for the luncheon, to 
be put on by Central District. In 
order not to miss this Convention 
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NOTICE 


weather without fear of damage. 


driven with any club in the bag. 


and prep school requirements. 
*New, specially treated 100% nylon. 


sterling Golf Nets Now Made of 


All-Weather Aqua-Sol* 
The strongest fiber of all...Man-made or Natural 


UNAFFECTED by sun, snow or rain. Can be left out of doors in all 
NEEDS NOQ FRAME. Can be erected easily and quickly. Comes 


with ropes for attaching to poles or wire cable. 


STOPS DEAD, without bounce-back the hardest hit ball 


Complete range of sizes for one, two or more players to meet all college, high 


Write for literature 


BIERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


Net Manufacturers 
BELLEVILLE 7, N. J. 


164 BELMONT AVE., 


Fungi-Killing Cream a“Must' for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


this “hospital-tested” way! 


Amazing “hospital-tested” Ting Anti- 
septic Medicated Cream brings remark- 
able relief three ways: (1) Instantly 
relieves awful itching and soothes sore, 
burning skin! (2) On 60-second contact, 
destroys fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot! 
Thus prevents spread of infection.(3) Aids 


healing of cracked, peeling toes with in- 
credible speed! Ting dries immediately 
to a soothing, antiseptic powder that 
clings to feet...giving blessed relief for 
hours! Easy to apply, greaseless, stain- 
less. At all druggists. Only 79¢. Money 
back if not satisfied. ©1957 Pharma-Craft Co. 


highlight, be sure to buy your ticket 
when you register. Speaker will be 
the nationally known humorist, Tom 
Collins. 

The Final General Session will 
follow the popular pattern used in 
the past of a report to the profession 
by the AAHPER Board of Diree- 
tors. This will include highlights of 
all action taken during the Conven- 
tion and plans for the future. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION REUNION 
Participants of workshops spon- 
sored by AAHPER’s Outdoor Edu- 
cation Project have been asking for 
a meeting at the National Conven- 


tion. Julian Smith, Project director, 
has therefore scheduled a reunion 
for all workshop participants for 
Tuesday, April 1, 4:15 to 6 P.M. 


SEND YOUR RESERVATION NOW 

Use the convenient hotel reserva- 
tion blank in the October JouRNAL, 
page 33, or write direct to the Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, 1030 
Baltimore Ave., 3rd floor, Kansas 
City 5, Missouri, to reserve your 
room. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to meet with your colleagues, 
hear outstanding speakers and panel 
discussions, and have a grand time, 


too. * 
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The Division For Girls and 
Women’s Sports 


ANNOUNCES 


Three New Publications 
Softball-Track and Field 


Guide 1958-1960 75¢ 
Selected Tennis-Badminton 

Articles $1.25 
Standards in Sports for Girls and 

Women (1958 Revision) 75¢ 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Collections of Outstanding Teaching = 
Articles 
Selected Basketball Articles $1.00 “ 
Selected Soccer and Speedball " 
Articles $1.00 
Selected Softball Articles $1.00 " 
Selected Volleyball Articles $1.00 Ps 
Official Sports Guides 
Aquatics Guide 75¢ 
Archery-Riding Guide 75¢ 
Winter Sports and Outing = 
Activities Guide 75¢ 
Scorebooks 
Basketball Scorebook 75¢ 
Volleyball Scorebook 50¢ = 
Filmstrips 
Softball Rules for Girls $24.00 : 
Special Publications 
Group Games for Girls and : 
Women 50¢ 
Sports Teaching Materials: 
Audio-Visual $1.50 

The Story of the National 2 
Leadership Conference $1.50 

The Doctor Answers Questions : 
on Menstruation 35¢ 

* 

Order from 
AAHPER 


see ee eee ee ee 
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> \ NEW 


BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING. Charles ©. 
Wilson, M.D., editor, Joint Committee 
of the NEA and AMA on Health Prob- 
lems in Education. Wash., D. C.; NEA, 
1201-16th St., N.W. 323 pp. Illus. $5.00. 
This companion volume to the earlier 
books, Health Education and School 
Health Services, emphasizes solutions to 
health problems affecting pupils as they 
live and learn at school. School house- 
keeping, the prevention of accidents, wa- 
ter supply and waste disposal, heating, 
ventilating, and lighting are considered. 
Chapters are included on the health as- 
pects of the school lunch, school build- 
ing construction, and physical educa- 
tion. There are suggestions for teachers 
and administrators on health problems 
involved in the organization of the 
school day, the health implications of 
various classroom procedures, and the 
special needs of rural schools. These 
three books synthesize medical and edu- 
cational viewpoints on matters affecting 


’ the health of the school child. They 


are essential for teachers, administra- 
tors, physicians, dentists, nurses, par- 
ents, and others concerned with child 
health. 


FIT TO TEACH. AAHPER. Washington, 
D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
1957. 247 pp. Illus. $3.50. This 1957 
Yearbook of the AAHPER is an up-to- 
date, completely rewritten version of 
its classic predecessor by the same title, 
published by the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers in 1938. It was pre- 
pared in close co-operation with other 
interested NEA departments. The book 
explores today’s major health problems 
and the resources available to solve 
these in terms of the teacher’s functions, 
his personal health, and that of his pu- 
pils. Every teacher holds the basic re- 
sponsibility for promotion and preser- 
vation of his own health; however, this 
same responsibility is inherent in the 
services of professional associations, the 
obligations of the community, and the 
role of administration. The influence of 
the teacher’s health on the welfare of 
the pupil is emphasized and stress is 
placed on personal satisfactions and pro- 
fessional compensations that come with 
maintenance of fitness of teach. Al- 
though, for discussion purposes, mental, 


emotional, social, and even physical as- 
pects of health are sometimes treated 
apart from each other, the concept of 
integrated personality is held paramount 
throughout the text. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


DGWS OFFICIAL SOFTBALL-TRACK AND 
FIELD GUIDE, 1958-1960. Lois Youngen 
and Eleanor Mayer, editors. Wash., D. 
C., DGWS, 1201-16th St., N. W. 1958. 
160 pp. 75e. This Guide contains the 
“new look” in softball rules. While rule 
changes are very minor, the rules code 
has been entirely reorganized and re- 
written and now appears in 12 concisely 
stated rules rather than the previous 
34. The new code, which was prepared 
by a DGWS Committee, was accepted 
unanimously by the International Joint 
Committee on Softball and will be used 
in all softball rulebooks and will govern 
play by boys teams as well as girls. 
FOLK DANCES FOR PRIMER | TO STAND- 
ARD |. Compiled by N. M. Romans and 
M. S. Dunbar. Wellington, New Zea- 
land: R. E. Owen, Gov. Printer, Lamb- 
ton Quay. 1957. 86 pp. 8/6 (approx. 
$1.15). This book presents a collection 
of folk dances and singing games for 
the kindergarten and first grade. Music, 
lyries, and directions for approximately 
50 activities from several different coun- 
tries are included. 
FOLK DANCE DIRECTIONS, STANDARD i! 
TO FORM Il. Compiled by M. 8S. Dunbar 
and N. M. Romans. 1957. 93 pp. 5/- 
(approx. 70c). British, European, and 
American folk dances for elementary 
school physical education programs are 
presented in this booklet. Directions 
and lyrics (in the case of singing 
games) only are presented. References 
to sources for the music or recordings 
are given in some eases. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Rev. ed. Mary L. Curtiss 
and Adelaide B. Curtiss. 1957. 300 pp. 
Tilus. $3.50. Two completely new chap- 
ters have been added: Chapter I, “The 
Role of the Classroom Teacher,” and 
Chapter VII, “Physical Education—a 
Correlating Agent.” Twelve new rhyth- 
mical activities and nine new games 
have been incorporated in Part II. A 
(Continued on page 54) 
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in physical and health education! 
iS- 
: Mathews — MEASUREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
0 
nt This concise and practical book is written for introduc- the application of results to the training program. 
tory test and measurement courses in physical education. There is excellent coverage of: th 
‘ ag ge of: the uses and purposes of 
Geared — measurement; kinds of tests which are practical and 
e su over yet ac- available for use in the average public school system; the 
A New Book! or scien- collection and analysis of data and test scores; marking 
ND 4 te aids in and grading; and the organization and administration 
en Just Published eveloping and conducting physical education programs. of tests, Nine separate chapters deal with each of the 
= Only essential statistical methods are discussed; most of  Vatious types of tests and measurements. 
*; : the tests are described in such a way that they may be By Donatp K. MAtHeEws, Associate Professor and Director of 
administered directly from the text. You will value the 
a. emphasis placed on techniques of test administration and New—Just Ready! 
re- 
ely 
wd Grout — HEALTH TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 
red 
ted Highlighting the principles and procedures of modern Principles are interwoven with practical illustrative ma- 
int education, this outstanding guide provides the teacher _ terial throughout. 
sed with practical information on the health needs of the 
ayn N child, home, school and community—suggesting how You will find valuable data on: general health needs; Read 
CW  chese needs may help point the direction of health in- educational principles and procedures; suggested methods eaay 
ND struction. It gives the prospective teacher concrete mate- of teaching in relation to planning for health education x 
d (3rd ) rials to help plan and carry out an effective health within the school and classroom; guides to health teach- in 
_ teaching program. ing in both elementary and secondary schools; evalua- h! 
ea- ition! tion of the program, etc. ! 
nb- Edition! This up-to-date New (3rd) Edition represents a thorough oe ee Marc 
rox. chapter-by-chapter revision by the author. New material By Ruru E. Grout, M.P.H., Ph.D., Professor, School of Pub- 
tion includes: health needs of the growing child, health 
for teaching within the classroom, and audio-visual aids. New (3rd) Edition—Ready in March! 
sie, 
tely 
ua Byrd — TEXTBOOK OF COLLEGE HYGIENE 
D il In a friendly, instructive style Dr. Byrd presents the tobacco and narcotics are frankly discussed without 
har fundamental principles for healthy living, both mental preaching. There is help in overcoming emotional dis- 
5/- and physical. Problems are discussed from a personal  turbances; discussion of the causes of mental illness; and 
and point of view and, where applicable, in the light of aid in problems of sex adjustment, obesity, fatigue, and Second 
Lary community relationships. lack of self confidence. A current and frank discussion , 
are f health i i -to- iti 
ions Every chapter was carefully revised for this Second Edi- Edition! 
ring tion—new material skillfully incorporated. Here, the 
nees student gets sensible advice on the care of his eyes, By, Otiver E. Pam, SAS. M.D., Professor of Health Edu- 
ings teeth, posture, skin and heart. Use and misuse of alcohol, 
ARY 
rtiss 
PP. Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration as Texts! 
1ap- 
‘The 
n—a @ 
ryth- 
= West Washington Square — Philadelphia 5 
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| Make a te to see these 
SAUNDERS TEXTS 


CLAN 


|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 
PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

HOW TO FENCE is a valuable book on 
fencing. The authors, Frederica Bernhard 
and Vernon Edwards, have combined their 
experiences to meet a need for guidance in 
classroom and other group fencing. 

Miss Bernhard is in charge of the teaching 
of fencing for women at the University of 
California, Berkeley. She has taught foil 
fencing to young women there for more than 
twenty years. She is one of the few teachers 
who have received intense coaching over a 
period of many years from Monsieur Rene 
Pinchart, internationally known fencing 
master. During her years of studying, teach- 
ing, and observing students, Miss Bernhard 
has developed a simplified method adapted 
to group instruction. She has been chairman 
and editor of the Fencing Section of the Offi- 
cial Individual Sports Guide, published for 
the National Section for Girls’ and Women's 
Sports of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
She has written a syllabus on elementary foil 
fencing, and articles on fencing for this 
Journal. 

Mrs. Edwards is a fencer as well as a 
writer and public relations woman. As a 
member of the New York Fencers Club, she 
has also studied with Mr. Pinchart, and with 
the noted master, Agesilao Greco, in Italy. 

This beautiful illustrated book of 86 pages 
gives valuable Tips to the Teacher and ex- 
plains fully The Meaning of Fencing to the 
Student. This new book, written by well 
known authors in the field, serves to give 
lesson-by-lesson guidance to the beginning 
fencers as well as those teaching elementary 
fencing. It sells for only $2.25. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
valuable book or send you an examination 
copy on approval if you wish. 


WEIGHT-LIFTING— 


Handbook & Leadership Guide 


I. TRAINING COURSES: Body-Building Routines 
Barbell—Body Leverage— Dumb-bell—Competi- 
tive Weight-lifting, etc. 


Il. CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED: 
Will weight-lifting make you muscle-bound?— 
Slow-you-up?—Develop a phenomenal physique? 
—Help or hinder in other sports ?—etc. 


Ill. SOCIAL & PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
ee FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


National Weight-lifting Bureau, Allston 34, Mass. 


FIBERGLAS REPAIR KIT FOR 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


This “stronger-than-steel” repair and 
protective method is permanent, time 
saving, economical, and easily applied. 
KITS PRICED AT: $8.75 & $14.00 
ORDER FROM 
BAER REINFORCED PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
211 S. Barnard Street, State College, Pa. 


TRACK and BASEBALL 
Catalog vf 100 Items 

HURDLES—Seven Models 
* JUMPING—VAULTING STANDARDS 
* RINGS—TOEBOARDS—BATONS 
* STARTING BLOCKS—LINING MACHINES 
* BASEBALL BACKSTOPS 

TRACK AND FIELD OF SLIPPERY ROCK 
Slippery Rock, Pa. Salem, Oregon 


FREE Gymnastic Catalog 
%& GYM MATS —25 Types 

GYM APPARATUS — 

% GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS — 


% JUDO UNIFORMS —In Stock 
GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 
250 WEST 6TH ST. SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Fifth Edition 
Morrison & Chenoweth— 
Normal and Elementary 

Physical Diagnosis 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 


Emeritus Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, and Director of Men’s Gymnasium 
in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


onsidered throughout this text is the need for educators qualified to pre- 
Pies and administer a program of health education. The authors have 
set forth all of the facts needed to qualify teachers without medical educa- 
tion to give health instruction and assist with physical examinations and 
other health appraisal situations. Emphasis is placed upon normal as well 
as the common abnormalities found among school children. Even in schools 
where there are physicians and nurses, this book will be effective in helping 
teachers to cooperate with them. There is an extensive Glossary, as well 
as a description of the symptoms and common diseases of childhood. 


208 Illustrations. $5.50 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Please send me: MORRISON & CHENOWETH—PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIB.......... $5.50 
Check enclosed. 


5th Edition. 412 Pages. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


O For my Personal Use. 


C0 For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D 


Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ 


Health Service, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCHOOL NAME 


JLH.,P.E.GR. 1-58 
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Books 


number of older rhythmical activities 
and games have been eliminated. New 
illustrations have replaced those in the 
previous edition. A new introduction, 
revised bibliography, and new material 
on musical records have been added. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


CONSERVATION. David Cushman Coyle. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. 284 pp. Illus. $5.00. 
This book provides an account of the 
origins of general conservation policy 
and practice. It will furnish the general 
reader with all he needs to understand 
the principles and purposes of conser- 
vation, the chief lines of development 
of each branch, the publie policy issues 
raised, and the motives of the contend- 
ing forces at work. 

STORY-TELLING FOR YOU. Ruby Ethel 
Cundiff and Barbara Webb. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. 1957. 
103 pp. $1.00. This book is written in- 
formally for the story-teller who may or 
may not have told stories before, but 
who is interested in telling them well. 
The authors will welcome letters, sent 
in eare of Antioch Press, from readers 
who have questions not answered in the 
book. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Safety Monographs for Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Natl. Safety Council. Chicago 
11: Natl. Safety Council, 425 N. Mich. 
Ave. 120 pp. 

Vitamins and Health. William Rubin. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
KE. 38th St. 1957, 28 pp. 25¢. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


How To Keep Fit and Like It. Arthur H 
Steinhaus. 2nd ed. Chicago 40: Dartnell 
Corp., 4660 Ravenwood Ave. 1957. 72 
pp. Illus. 50¢ ea.; 10 or more, 25% off. 
Modern Middle and Long Distance Running 
Jim Peters, Johnny Johnston, and Jo- 
seph Edmundson. Distributed in the U. 
S. by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 33, for Nicholas Kaye Ltd., 
194-200 Bishopsgate, London, EC2. 
1957. 152 pp. Illus. $4.50. 

Judo. Distributed in the U. S. by Sport- 
Shelf 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33, for Educational Productions Ltd., 
East Ardsley, England. 1957. 31 pp. 
Illus. 75¢. 


(from page 52) 


adjustable 


ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 


(= Does everything a set will do... 
It's so EASY and THRIFTY to 


PLAY BETTER — beginners or experts. 
Try it — money back auarantee — $24.95 


International Golf Co. HINSDALE 59, ILL 
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Eagle Sports Annual. Mareus Morris, edi- 
tor. Distributed in the U. 8. by Sport- 
Shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33, for Hulton Press, Ltd., London. 
1957. 128 pp. Illus. $2.50. Articles 
about British sports. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Leisure Time. Medical Dept., Equitable 
Life Assurance. New York 1: The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 393- 
7th Ave. 1957. 48 pp. Illus. 

Homes for Wildlife. Natl. Wildlife Fed- 
eration. Natl. Wildlife Federation, 
Wash. 12, D. C. 1956. 7 pp. Illus. 5¢. 
Equipment and Supplies. ACEI Commit- 
tee on Equipment and Supplies. Wash. 
5, D. C.: Assn. for Childhood Eduea- 
tion International, 1200 - 15th St., N.W. 
1957. 98 pp. $1.25. 

Conservation Clubs for Juniors. William L. 
Reavley. Wash. 12, D. C.: Natl. Wild- 
life Federation, 232 Carroll St., N. W. 
1957. 19 pp. Illus. 10¢. 

Indian Crafts and Lore. W. Ben Hunt. 
New York 20: Simon and Schuster, 
1230 Ave. of the Americas. 1954. 112 
pp. Illus. 

Silk Screen Printing. James Eisenberg and 
Francis J. Kafka. Bloomington, I1.: 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
1957. 91 pp. Illus. $1.50. 

Our: Natural Resources. New York 4: Kos- 
ter, Dana, & Barrell, Inc., 30 Broad St. 
15 pp. Illus. 10 to 99 copies, 6¢ ea:; 
100 to 249 copies, 5¢ ea. 


General Interest 


The Case of the Deductible Tights. NEA 
Legislative Commission. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
Div. of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions, NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W. 1957. 
12 pp. Free. Equitable tax treatment 
for teachers. 

Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers, 
1957-58, Urban School Districts 100,000 and 
Over in Population. NEA Research Div. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: NEA, 1201-16th St., 
N. W. 1957. 15 pp. 25¢. 

Superior-Service Maximums in Teachers Sal- 
ary Schedules, 1956-57. NEA Research 
Div. Wash. 6, D. C.: 1201-16th St., N. 
W. 1957. 23 pp. 25¢. 

Administrative Facilities in School Buildings. 
James L. Taylor. Wash., D. C.: U. §. 
Govt. Printing Office. 1957. 52 pp. Il- 
lus. 45¢. 

The Gifted Child Newsletter. Natl. Assn. 
for Gifted Children. Cincinnati: The 
Association, 409 Clinton Springs Ave. 
Published quarterly in Jan., Apr., July, 
and Oct. Available to new members at 
$5 per year. Single copy, $1.50. 

The Postwar Struggle To Provide Competent 
Teachers. NEA Research Bull., Vol. 35, 
No. 3. Wash., D. C.: Research Div., 
NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W. 1957. 29 
pp. 80¢. 

Education Beyond the High School. Deve- 
reux C. Josephs. Wash., D. C.: U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office. 1957. 16 pp. 25¢. * 
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Ronald Books 
A Brief History of Physical Education—4th Edition 


EMMETT A. RICE, Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union; JOHN L, HUTCHINSON, Columbia 
University; MABEL LEE, Emeritus, University of Nebraska 
January 31. Now in its 4th Edition, this history has been a standard 
textbook for undergraduate students of physical education for more 
than 30 years. It relates the story of physical education from early 
times to physical education and activities in the United States today. 
Book discusses the political, social, and religious conditions which 
determine the character of a society; considers the theories and 
methods of leaders in the field, the heritages from early movements, 
and the relationship which physical education has borne to general 
education. 21 ills., tables; 405 pp. $4.50 


Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education—3rd Edition 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of Illinois; 
ELLEN DAVIS KELLY, IJilinois State Normal University 


February 14. A basic textbook for undergraduate or graduate 
courses in corrective physical education. Book builds a sound basis 
for a program through: a presentation of the physiology of exer- 
cise; a coverage of the effects of disease and malformation of the 
body; an emphasis on the integration of preventive measures in the 
regular physical education programs in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges; and an understanding of the services and pro- 


cedures of professional therapists. 63 ills., tables; 385 pp. $5.00 


Guidance of Children 
Through Physical Education—2nd Edition 


DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne State University 


Newly Published. Practical ideas and materials of instruction for 
a physical education program that will give children of the first six 
grades maximum benefit. Integrating theory and practice, the book 
sets forth the potential values and objectives of physical education 
and analyzes the contribution which physical education makes to 
health, emotional development, play skills, and democratic living. In- 
cludes numerous games and activities classified according to the age 


level of a particular grade. 75 ills., 375 pp. $4.00 


LEISURE AND RECREATION—3rd Edition 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, University of Southern California; 
ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, Los Angeles City Schools 


January 31. This thorough study of leisure and recreation in their 
sociological aspects offers students in physical education an informa- 
tive treatment of the place of leisure and recreation in modern so- 
ciety. It points out present-day needs and problems, analyzes the 
. varied factors involved in leisure and recreational activities, and 
emphasizes the importance of social relations and processes. Book 
discusses the development of leisure, the recreation movement, plus 
community and commercial recreation and recreation leadership. 


475 pp. $5.50 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 East 26th St., N.Y. 10 
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the MAJORS 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 
CONVENTION PLANS FOR STUDENTS 


ALL STUDENT majors will be inter- 
ested in the programs arranged espe- 
cially for them at the National and Dis- 
trict Conventions of the AAHPER this 
spring. Clubs are encouraged to send 
representatives to at least one of the 
following programs. 


National-Central District 


At the National Convention, in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., held in conjunction with 
the Central District, the Student Section 
will meet April 1st, for a panel dis- 
cussing current problems in physical 
education of special interest to students. 
On April 2, the Student Section will 
feature a talk by Delbert Oberteuffer, 
professor of physical education at Ohio 
State University. This will be followed 
by a social hour where students will 
have the opportunity to get acquainted. 

Co-chairmen of the Student Section 
are Judith Jones, University of Kansas, 
and Ellis Rainsberger, Kansas State 
College. 


Eastern District 


At the Eastern District Conference in 
Philadelphia, the Student Section will 
meet on April 29 to diseuss the many 
problems related to the theme “A Chang- 
ing America—Can We Meet the Chal- 
lenge?” 

Following a keynote address by a 
well-known speaker, the groups will be 
divided into “buzz groups,” each with 
a professional consultant. The group 
topics will focus on basie problems of 
importance to future teachers. They in- 
clude: the place of recreation in a leis- 
urely America; the place of the physi- 
eal educator in the community; teach- 
ers’ salaries; administrative problems; 
co-ordination of elementary, junior high, 
and senior high programs in health and 
physical education; methods of evalu- 
ating a physical education program; 
and the place of sex education in the 
health education program. Following 
the program a social get-together and 
visits to points of historie Philadelphia 
are planned. 


Midwest District 


At the Midwest District Convention 
in Milwaukee the Student Section will 
feature a panel on the convention theme, 
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“Physical Fitness.” The persons on the 
panel will relate the theme to their par- 
ticular fields in general and to student 
needs in particular. They are W. W. 
Bauer, M.D., director, Bureau of Health 
Education, American Medical Associa- 
tion, who will act as Moderator; Hester 
Beth Bland, Midwest District past- 
president and present representative to 
AAHPER, from the State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis, who will represent 
the field of health; Glenn Smith, direc- 
tor, Dept. of Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation, Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, who will represent 
recreation; and Margaret Bourne, di- 
rector, Dept. of Physical Education for 
Girls, Evanston (Illinois) Township 
High School, who will represent physi- 
eal education in general. A dance spe- 
cialist is also being asked to serve on 
the panel, as well as two teachers, a 
man and a woman, who have recently 
entered the teaching field who can re- 


‘flect upon the needs of the prospective 


teacher, the teacher, and the student as 
regards physical fitness. 

Ideas such as the following will be 
discussed: What is being done at pres- 
ent to teach fitness to students? How 
are prospective teachers being prepared 
to appreciate and teach physical fitness? 
What are the implications of fitness for 
the individual and his future? What 
is it to be “fit?” 


Northwest District 

Students at the Northwest District 
Convention in Portland will, hold an in- 
formal coffee hour on April 24 to meet 
“the wheels” and students from other 
institutions. Brief presentations will be 
made on “Professionalism” and “The 
National Employment Picture in Areas 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.” 

On April 25 there will be a business 
meeting and a panel discussion on “Can 
We Agree on What Fitness Is, or 
Should Be, in Our Youth?” The panel 
will consist of a physician with a private 
practice, a physical educator with a 
background in fitness testing, a public 
health officer, military commander, busi- 
ness executive, contractor or industrial 
employer, psychiatrist or clinical psy- 
chologist, a school administrator, and a 


politician. An all-student dance will be 
held in the evening. 

Regina Titus, Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, is Student Section chairman. 


Southern District 


At the Southern District Convention 
in Louisville, the Student Section will 
hold a business meeting and election 
followed by a panel on “Future Teach- 
ers Focus on Total Fitness.” Elizabeth 
Avery Wilson, AAHPER health con- 
sultant, will be moderator and sum- 
marizer. Panel members are listed in 
the complete Southern District Conven- 
tion Program on page 42. An audience 
discussion period will follow. 

Chairman of the Student Section is 
Beverly Berry, Alabama Polytechnical 
Institute; chairman-elect is Bill Ballard, 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, 
N. C.; and Secretary is Mary Lee Les- 
lie, University of Tennessee. 


Southwest District 


At the Southwest District Convention 
in Salt Lake City, the Student Section 
will meet April 10 to hear a panel dis- 
cussion and special speakers. The panel 
will consist of two students each from 
University of Utah, Utah State Uni- 
versity, and Brigham Young University. 
The main topics of discussion will be: 
“Selling Physical Fitness to School Ad- 
ministrators and the Public”; and “Pro- 
fessionalism—Don’t Let It Die (improv- 
ing the AAHPER program through 
PEM and post-graduate organizations.)” 
Counselors will guide the discussion 
and question and answer period. 

A special speaker from the legal pro- 
fession will discuss “Safety and Legal 
Aspects of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.” 

In the evening there will be a student 
“Open House” with food and dancing. 


Major Clubs Representative 


Helen Mary Cook, president of the 
student major club, University of Mary- 
land, was invited to represent all of the 
AAHPER major clubs at the laying of 
the cornerstone for the new NEA Edu- 
eation Center on November 17, 1957. 
For details of the cornerstone ceremony, 
see Coast to Coast, p. 62. 


Student Fitness Council 


Students at Boston University’s Sar- 
gent College of Physical Education 
have formed a student level “youth fit- 
ness” council to parallel President His- 
enhower’s Council on Youth Fitness. 
The Council is an outgrowth of a speech 
given at the College in November by 
Shane MacCarthy, executive-director of 
the President’s Council. The Sargent 
council will be directed by a representa- 
tive from each class: Angela Breher, 
Harriet Rubin, Judy Nicoll, and Marie 
Maillet. The council will stress physical 
activity as an integral part of life. * 
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ENGLAND’S FOREMOST TRAINING COLLEGE 


by S. A. TOMLIN 
Editor, ‘“‘The Modern Athlete,’’ London 


THE CLOSE relation between physi- 
cal education and sport developed in 
England during the past 25 years, now 
plays an important part in the physical 
life of the country. No institution has 
been more closely connected with this 
movement than the Loughborough Train- 
ing College. 

Situated in the sporting county of 
Leicestershire near the center of Eng- 
land, the College has long played a 
leading role in the teaching of physical 
education in relation to sport. Today, 
the reputation of the college is among 
the highest in the country. 


The New Approach 


In 1930, when the first full-time in- 
structor in this now essential subject 
was appointed at Loughborough, the 
only experienced candidates available 
were those who had been associated witi 
physical training in the Army. As one 
might expect, their approach was very 
much coneerned with formal exercises 


applied with military rigidity. 


The limitations of such methods for 
use in schools soon became apparent. A 
new outlook was needed, and came in 
1933 with a more enlightened approach 
and a change of name for the subject. 
“Physical Training” became “Physical 
Education,” and a new trend had 
started. 

At Loughborough, this trend quickly 
developed through the introduction of a 
course in track and field events for ac- 
tive athletes and coaches. Britain’s 


Amateur Athletic Association, as the 
governing body for the sport, co-oper- 
eted fully. 

That was in 1934. Today, these 
courses have become an integral part of 
athletics in England, and have played 
a considerable part in bringing about 
the rising standard of prowess. 


Excellent Facilities 


The value of a sporting link with 
physical education was readily appreci- 
ated by the College authorities. There 
was an obvious need for improved fa- 
cilities. Loughborough now possesses 
one of the finest sport centers in the 
country. 

More than 120 acres of playing fields 
insure adequate accommodation for all 


Right: Rugby field at 
Loughborough College. 
New students are being 
tried out. Only the best 
are chosen to represent 


the College. 


Below, left: Trainees of 
shot-putting class at 
Loughborough College. 


national games. The fully equipped ath- 
letic track with many modern refine- 
ments for coaching and teaching the 
skills of running, jumping, and throw- 
ing is first-class. So is the indoor swim- 
ming pool with modern filtration plant 
and diving platforms. It was one of 
the first in England to inelude under- 
water observation panels through which 
Olympic swimmers have their strokes 
analyzed and perfected. 

Add to these the splendidly equipped 
gymnasiums and the facilities for 


squash rackets, badminton, basketball, 
and indoor tennis, as well as the courts 
for outdoor play, and it is not difficult 
to appreciate the virtues of Loughbor- 
ough as the premier national teaching 
and coaching center in England. 


The Man at the Top 


If any one man ean be given the 
credit for the development of the Col- 
lege to its present high status, it is J. 
W. Bridgeman. First as Head of De- 
partment, and then as Principal (the 
position he still holds). Mr. Bridgeman 
has been associated with the College 
since it first entered the field of physi- 
cal education. His foresight has done 
much to make Loughborough the largest 
men’s training college in England and 
to give it an outstanding reputation. 

Proud indeed is the teacher who can 
put after his name the letters D.L.C., 
which indicate that he holds the Diploma 
Loughborough College. Men trained at 
Loughborough are being graduated in 
ever-increasing numbers. Before World 
War II, students were numbered in 
tens; now they are going through in 
hundreds. 


Olympic Achievements 


Loughborough has in recent years be- 
come as distinguished athletically as it 
has long been academically. Last year, 
the College teams won the British Uni- 
versity Championships in athleties, bad- 
minton, boxing, cricket, diving, gym- 


nasties, and Rugby football, and proved 
strong enough to beat the U. 8. Air 
Foree European Athletic Team in a 
straight match. 

But it was the Olympic Games that 
keld pride of place in 1956. Twelve 
men representing their country in Mel- 
bourne were from Loughborough, mostly 
on Britain’s track and field team. 

Loughborough is continually expand- 
ing and keeping up-to-date with all 
modern trends in order to maintain its 
important place. * 
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Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAH 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


LADDER BALANCING 


by JAMES A. BALEY 
Gymnastics Coach, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Photos of Cortland (N.Y.) Gymkana Troupe 


MANY ATHLETIC directors and their 
staffs are well aware of the values of 
gymnastics. They would like to add 
this activity to their programs but are 
prohibited because of difficulty in secur- 
ing competition. 


Motivation and Competition 


In gymnastics, a team need not com- 
pete to have reason for being. Motiva- 
tion and goals can be provided for by 
exhibitions and demonstrations. Gym- 
nasts—as do divers, swimmers, golfers, 
and track and field men—compete pri- 
marily against themselves. However, if 
the public is to attend gymnastic dem- 
onstrations and exhibitions, these must 
be interesting, appealing, and exciting. 
With straight apparatus and tumbling 
work, these qualities are not likely to be 
apparent until the members of the 
troupe achieve a reasonably high level 
of skill. 


An Early Goal 


The physical edueator attempting to 
promote gymnastics finds himself on the 
horns of a dilemma. On the one hand, 
he must provide the participants with a 
goal which is near in time in order to 
motivate them to practice diligently to 
improve their skills. On the other 
hand, the spectators must be entertained 
so that they will continue to attend the 
demonstrations and thereby stimulate 
the participants to greater efforts. This 
makes it mandatory that during the in- 
terim the demonstration be embellished 
with a number easy to learn, but exciting 
and pleasing to watch. 

The ladder balancing number ean 
serve this need. It is at once spectacular 
and breathtaking, graceful and beauti- 
ful. It is easily and quickly learned, re- 
quiring no previous gymnastic training. 
No expensive equipment is needed. Re- 
quirements are: two sturdy 15-foot 
painters’ ladders, three mats, three boys, 
and four girls. 
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Getting in Position 

To start, the strongest boy stands in 
the center mat with the ladders lying on 
the floor on either side of him, their bases 
nearest him. The other two men, one on 
each end of the ladders, lift the tops of 
the ladders and “walk” the ends upward 
while the bottom man holds the bases 
down. 

In the upright position, the ladders 
should be angled toward one another 
about five degrees from the vertical and 
be perfectly aligned from front to rear. 
The understander or bottom man should 
stand with feet apart. He should grasp 
the rungs to either side of his head with 
iis palms toward him and secure lever- 
age with his forearms against the next 
lowest rung by flexing or extending his 
arms. 


' Figure |. Ascending the Ladder 


In climbing to their positions, the 
middle and topman should stay near the 
center of the ladder and exercise care to 
pull directly downward rather than 
backward. They should make no sud- 
den moves and should keep their bodies 
in good alignment. In the illustrations 
the top and middle man show two dif- 
ferent grips which may be used. 

The girls climb up the ladders in 
pairs, making their movements in uni- 
son. They must keep their weight in 


close to the ladder and avoid any move- 
ments which might give a twist to the 
ladder. By swinging one leg backward 
with each step, they add “showmanship” 
to their performances. 

When two of the girls are halfway 
up, the other two can begin their climb. 
To give performers a feeling of security 
while learning, two spotters can be sta- 
tioned behind the ladders, two in front, 
and two on each side. 


Stunts 


The girls should try the following 
stunts on the stall bars before attempt- 
ing them on the unsupported ladders. 


Figure Il. The Back Arch 


The Back Arch. In this stunt the girls grasp 
the vertical piece of the ladder directly 
opposite their hips, and then with their 
hips against the ladder and their arms held 
straight, they arch backward as fear as 
possible. 


The Leg Hang. To put themselves into po- 
sition for the Leg Hang the girls, in uni- 
son, first place one leg over the rung above 
the one they are standing on. Then they 
hook the foot of this leg over the outside 
of the lower rung and move the other foot 
down one rung. 

Finally, they arch backward slowly, and 
release their hand grip and place their 
arms into the position illustrated in Fig- 
ure III. Their heads should be pulled 
back. They should avoid any sideward 
motion of their bodies. 


Figure IV. Half Eagle 


The Half Eagle. To accomplish the Half 
Eagle the girls stand with their sides to- 
ward the ladders and then slowly extend 
arms and legs to complete the stunt. The 
trunk should be in a vertical position with 
little or no arch. 
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Figure V. The Full Eagle 


The Full Eagle. This stunt is a continua- 
tion of the Half Eagle, with the men slow- 
ly extending their arms to achieve the 
effect illustrated in Figure V. It should 
not be attempted with the girls on the 
ladders until after the three men can ex- 
ecute their assignments with ease and con- 
fidence. 


The "L." The girls should first turn around 
on the ladders, placing their backs toward 
the ladder. In turning around they must 
exercise great care to keep in close to the 
ladders with their weight centered. Next 
they should reach up, one hand at a time, 
to grasp the rung and lift their legs to the 
horizontal position to complete the stunt. 


Figure VI. The "O" 


The "O." The hand grip on the rung is 
with palms up. While holding onto one 
rung and standing on another, the girls 
simply arch out. 


Figure Vil. The 
Three Spread 


The Three Spread. This may be used after 
the girls have dismounted. The top man 
then comes down, lowering himself behind 
the middle man. The middle man should, 
of course, come down next. Both men 
must keep their weight centered on the 
ladders. After the top and middle men 
are down, they should go to the sides of 
the ladders and ‘‘walk’’ them down just 
as they got them up. * 
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at last a way to 


PECSOLITE 
GYM MATS 


only PECSOLITE has 
10 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 
.. LOWEST RATE OF REBOUND 


A new development in gymnasium 
protection, Pecsolite provides un- 
equalled safety . . . actual tests 
showing that Pecsolite absorbs 10 
times more shock than ordinary 
mats . . . couples this superior 
shock absorption with a much 
lower rate of rebound to completely 
cushion impact and lessen shock 
and injury. 

¢ 10 Times Greater Shock Absorption 


e Lowest Rate of Rebound 

e Size No Problem: mats available in any 
length, any width to 36” 

e Easy to Combine: transparent tape holds 
smaller mats together .. . allows for any 


¢ No “Elephant Creases” When Rolled Up 


e Durable: new coating formula provides sur- 
face strength of 2400 P.S.1. 


e Sanitary: moisture resistance prevents 
transfer of infection 


combination Completely Odorless 
Stores Compactly: takes up half the space Easy Maintenance: wipe of a rag and mat 
of conventional mats is clean 


See Your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 


P ECSOLIT ESE. eaquirment co. third and Market Sts. Sunbury, Pa. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 
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GYM PUMP 


style 111 


Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 


or gym work. Black or white glove leather 


with full elk soles . . . $2.50 
Men’s (91/2 and up) $3.00 
Capezio products rep true y in all 


price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio favor- 
ites for dance in physical 
education. Address: Ca- 
pezio, Dept. P 158, 1612 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 
Broadway, New York, New York ¢ Boston © Chicago 
N. Y. Los Angeles « Hollywood 

San Francisco ¢ San Mateo ¢ Montreal * Toronto 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL DANCE 
New London, Conn. 

1958 SESSION 
JULY 7 - AUGUST 17 


“America’s Center 
for 
Modern Dance” 


Write for Details and Application 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing char, 


ge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE DANCE SECTION 


by LOIS ELLFELDT 


Chairman, National Section on Dance 


In 1939 the National Section on Dance 
was organized to seek ways to serve 
teachers of dance in education. With the 
passing years there have been changes 
in point of view, in vocabulary, and in 
personnel. But the aim of the section is 
the same—and so are many of the prob- 
lems. 

Looking over the files and records one 
is impressed with the labors of officers, 
committee members, and general mem- 
bership. The careful deliberations, the 
fine research, the outstanding national, 
sectional, and local meetings are all wit- 
ness to earnest leadership. All of this is 
repesentative of literally hundreds of 
thousands of. man hours and professional 


_ zeal not to be excelled in any other field. 


What Is Our Organization? 


First there are the dance teachers, in 
all areas of dance, in all kinds of schools, 
in all parts of the country. All of these 
teachers have a philosophy of dance, in- 
teresting approaches to their teaching, 
and an exciting conviction of the worth 
of their contribution. These teachers are 
the basis, the backbone, of the National 
Dance Section. They are the reasons for 
the organization. 

In order that there may be greater 
rapport among teachers, -local units 
working within the state framework have 
developed. In some areas these local 
dance units contribute tremendously, co- 
ordinating workshops, symposiums, and 
a wide variety of meetings of interest 
to teachers. In others there is only a 
potential. 

These units co-operate with the state 
dance sections, whose officers are usually 
appointed: by the state AHPER execu- 
tive board upon recommendation of the 
membership. In addition to responsibil- 
ity for state convention dance section 
meetings, these officers correlate the lo- 
eal units through the state activities 
with the larger organization designated 
as the District (Northwest, Southern, 
ete.). In the districts, too, the Dance 


Section officers are elected by the mem- 
bership within the geographic area. 
They serve to relate local, state, and dis- 
trict activities to the National Section. 

Officers for the National Section are 
elected from district, state, and local 
membership and relate all groups to the 
AAHPER, carrying out national poli- 
cies, enacting legislation and implement- 
ing research and publication. The inter- 
dependence of the groups is obvious, 
and the time is long overdue for ALL 
of us to examine our responsibilities as 
members. 


Role of the National Section 


Is the National Section on Dance an 
organization delegated merely to set up 
programs for conventions? Is it a clear- 
ing house for ideas? Is it a co-ordinat- 
ing body for the purpose of setting 
down standards? Is it a figurehead for 
a few dance leaders serving as a legis- 
lative board? Is it the district, state, 
and local chairmen, the committee chair- 
men and members? Who makes up the 
membership of the Dance Section? Do 
you? 

In some areas, active groups give evi- 
dence of vitality and cohesive action. 
In other areas, nothing is heard of the 
exciting things that are probably trans- 
piring. Could it be that the Dance See- 
tion serves best in certain geographic 


DANCE LOAN FUND 


The National Section on Dance, 
AAHPER, has funds available in the 
Ruth Whitney Jones Dance Loan Fund 
to provide assistance to promising dance 
teachers in education who wish to pur- 
sue advanced training in the field of 
dance. The loan is interest-free and 
does not exceed $500 to each individual. 
For information, write to Mary Fee, 
chairman, Dance Loan Fund Committee, 
c/o The University of Wisconsin, Dance 
Dept., Lathrop Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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Sec- 
phie 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JQ 158 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH tre Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


Master L Classes tures 


For information write: 
Programs of Contemporary Dance 


252 BEDFORD STREET S.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 
Adult level—set of 4 aan 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. L 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Plan to attend AAHPER’s 60th National Convention 


areas, and is not needed in others? Is 
it possible that there needs to be a re- 
evaluation of policy for some groups? 
Whatever, the reason, it is obvious that 
the Dance Section is not fulfilling its 
stated objectives in all parts of the 
nation. 

As Chairman, I propose that we all 
try to find answers to the following 
questions : 

1. What can the National Section on 
Dance do to better serve the entire mem- 
bership and, more particularly. the poten- 
tial membership in some 14 of the states 
with no state chairmen? 

2. What can the district, state, and local 
units do to implement this? 

3. Is there practical value in the five 
pamphlets made available by the National 
Dance Section?! Do YOU have copies of 
them? Shall we publish more of them? 
The response has not been encouraging. 
4. Are YOU interested enough to help 
your local, state, distriet, and national 
officers to reach the ‘‘ grass roots’’ of our 
membership for an active unity which they 
must have in order to survive? 


Dance Chairmen 


Here are your chairmen — let them 
know. 

1Publications of the National Section on 
Dance are: Dance Production, $1.50; Cos- 
tume Cues, 50¢e; Materials for Teaching 
Dance, Vol. I, $1.00; Vol. II, $1.00; Vol. 
III, 75¢; Dance Research and Theses, 
$1.00; Dance Directory, 50ce. Order from 
AAHPER Publications, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Wash., D. C. 
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District Chairmen. Central: Dorothy 


University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Southern: Franziska Boas, 
Rome, Ga. Southwest: 
ford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


State Chairmen. Alabama, Doris Churnside, Uni- 
Arizona, Pris- 
Arkansas, 
Arkansas State College, Jones- 
boro; California, Cecilia Scott, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico; Florida, Mary Titus, University of 
Barbara Beis- 
wanger, Georgia State College for Women, Mill- 
edgeville; Idaho, Leona Larson, Jr. H. S., Twin 
Falls; IUinois, Grace Peterson, 2104 Washing- 
Indiana, Nancy Brock, Pur- 
West Lafayette; Iowa, Mary 
Cedar Falls; 
Kansas, Shirley Hughes, University of Kansas, 
Louisiana, Colleen Bennett, North- 
Minnesota, 
Mary Rae Josephson, North H. 8., Minneapolis; 
Mississippi, Laura Mae Hill, Mississippi South- 
Catherine 
University City; 
Montana, Beverly Madson, Missoula Co. H.S., 
Nebraska, Marilyn Nass, University 
of Omaha; New Mexico, Mary Helen Lomox, 
New Mexico A&M College, Los Oruces; New 
York, Rose Strasser, State University Teachers 
College, Brockport; North Carolina, Cathie Shaw, 
East Carolina College, Greenville; North Dakota, 
Martha Patterson, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Ohio, Olga Ribza, Miami Univer- 
Florence Blackmore, 
Leona Tibbetts, 
N. Salem H.S., Salem; Tennessee, Peggy Thomas, 
Girls Preparatory School, Chattanooga; Texas, 
Belle Meade Holm, Odessa Jr. College, Odessa; 
Utah, Virginia Harris, Bingham H.S., Bingham; 
Longwood College, 
Emelia-Louise Kilby, 
Western Washington College, Bellingham; West 
Virginia, Nancy Rapp, High School, Morgan- 
town; Wisconsin, Louise Kloepper, University 
Wyoming, Margaret 


versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; 
cilla Prather, West Phoenix H. §S.; 
Gladys McPike, 


Florida, Gainesville; Georgia, 


ton St., Evanston; 
due University, 
Alice Butterworth, Iowa STO, 


Lawrence; 
western State College, Natchitoches; 
ern College, Hattiesburg; Missouri, 
Barr, Hanley Junior H.S., 


Missoula; 


sity, Oxford; Oklahoma, 


University of Tulsa; Oregon, 


Virginia, 
Farmville; 


Emily Landrum, 
Washington, 


of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Mains, University of Wyoming, Laramie. * 


Maxwell, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Eastern: Rich- 
ard Kraus, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Midwest: Jan Foss, Valparaiso 
Northwest: Betty 
Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
Shorter College, 
Miriam Lidster, Stan- 


modern 
dance 


and 


gymnastics 
AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


means lower 
purchasing cost! 


Educator manufactures 
quality form-fitting leo- 
tards for students of bal- 
let, acrobatic and modern 
dance. This traditional 
practice costume is per- 
fect for gymnastics. 
Made of the finest fab- 
rics, expertly tailored in 
many styles and a 
choice of 15 shades. 

rderasample — 
Style L 2 (illustrated) 
children's sizes $2.50 
each; adults" sizes 
$2.75 each. 


Leotard, Style L2 [(illustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed ‘knit cotton, children's 
sizes $30. doz., Adult's sizes $33. doz. 


Tights, ankle length, Durene ribbed, 15 
beautiful shades, children’s sizes $30. doz., 
women's sizes $39. doz., men's sizes 
$42. doz 


We also feature Helanca nylon stretch 
leotards and ballet tights in many styles. 


LONG MODERN SKIRT 
Fabric, Satin-glow 
jersey. Designed for 
modern dance, full- 
flared WRAP-AROUND 
with adjustable waist 
band and tie strings, 
3/4 length, IS beauti- 
ful shades. $48. doz. 


THE EDUCATOR 
STOCKING 


Made of Helanca 
stretch nylon, full- 
fashioned with feet, not 
transparent, fits skin 
tight, stretches and re- 
tracts with the rhythm 
of the movement. Black, 
beige, pink, white and 
other shades. Girls’ 
sizes $48. doz., Women's 
sizes $60. doz. 

TANK SUITS 
Form-fitting swim suits 
for girls and women, 
rib knit Durene and 
Helanca stretch nylon 
fabrics, various shades. 


TERMS OF SALE: 
2% — 30 days 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Knitted wear costumes for dance, gym 
and pool are shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. Upon request, a 
copy will be sent to administrative per- 
sonnel, recreation directors and physical 
education teachers. 


Educater 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Cornerstone for NEA Center 


The cornerstone for the National Ed- 
ucation Association’s $7 million Eduea- 
tion Center was lowered into place in 
the third unit of the structure in No- 
vember. Highlighting the Centennial 
theme “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward,” Chairman A. C. 
Flora, NEA Board of Trustees, opened 
the program with a brief account of the 
history of American education and the 
part played by the NEA. Secretary 
Marion B. Folsom, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
extending greetings, remarked that re- 
cent developments have brought “all 
kinds of suggestions” for revamping the 
American system of education. He said 
that changes would be made only after 
careful study. 

NEA President Lyman V. Ginger, 
whose address was titled “As the Associ- 
ation Enters Its Second Century,” set 
forth a seven-point program for the im- 
provement of American education which 
would include: more public information 
on the meaning of “adequate education,” 
improved teacher recruitment practices, 
better teacher welfare programs, proper 
prestige and status for the teaching 
profession, improved international re- 
lations programs in our schools, and 
more research into the educational needs 
of the future. 

William G. Carr, NEA executive sec- 
retary, concluded ‘the program with a 
colorful tribute to Executive Secretary 
J. W. Crabtree. 

The entire NEA Headquarters strue- 
ture, which is set for completion late in 
the summer of 1958, will contain over 
130,000 square feet of combined office 
and storage space. The NEA Building 
Fund has been built up through pledges 
by thousands of classroom teachers and 
school administrators. 


Hobson in New Position 


Howard A. Hobson resigned his posi- 
tion as Consultant in Physical Eduea- 
tion and Boys and Men’s Athletics with 
AAHPER last month. He is now Di- 
rector of Sports Publications for Ron- 
ald Press, New York, publisher of col- 
lege textbooks and sports, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation books, ineluding 
the former A. S. Barnes Sports Library 
publications. 
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COAST 


AMES A. CASTLE 


Ames Castle Passes Away 


Ames A. Castle, sports and industrial 
relations executive of the national staff 
of the Association for the past four 
and one-half years, died in his sleep the 
morning of December 2, 1957, in Miami 
Beach, Florida. During the years he 
served the Association, he made many 


_ friends among AAHPER members 


throughout the country. 

On behalf of Association President 
Ray O. Dunean and the Board of Di- 
rectors, the headquarters staff, and his 
countless friends, we extend our sympa- 
thy to his wife, Mrs. Madge Castle, 
6972 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, II. 

He was born July 15, 1902 in Jeffer- 
son County, Missouri. He was a veteran 
magazine and newspaper sports editor 
and writer. Prior to joining the Associ- 
ation staff, Mr. Castle was executive 
editor of an industrial-sports periodical 
owned by Messrs. Cleveland E. Dodge 
of Phelps-Dodge Copper and Henry O. 
Rea, Pittsburgh industrialist. Earlier 
connections embraced similar responsi- 
bilities for Andrew Geyer, Ine., New 
York; Bruee Publishing Co., St. Paul; 
Spink Publishing Co., St. Louis; and 
Gillette Publications, Chicago. Chiefly a 
sports-publication specialist, Mr. Castle 
during the war was also a technical edi- 
tor for Crane Co. and performed rela- 
tions work for the Chicago Council of 
Scientists. 

He was attending the annual meeting 
of the Associated Fishing Tackle Manu- 
facturers at the Key Biscayne Hotel, 
Miami Beach, with AAHPER President 
Ray O. Dunean, Julian Smith, AAH- 
PER Outdoor Education Project Direc- 


tor, and George F. Anderson, associate 
executive secretary of AAHPER, at the 
time of his death. Burial took place in 
Macon, Missouri, December 5, 1957. 


New Fitness Council Chm. 


Executive Order 1040, issued by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in November, desig- 
nates Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton to act as the new chairman of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. He succeeds Vice-President Rich- 
ard Nixon, who must drop his duties as 
member and chairman of the Council 
because of other demands on his time. 
Vice-President Nixon will, however, con- 
tinue his “intense interest” in Council 
activites and assist as his duties permit. 

Other Council members are Secretary 
of Defense Neil McElroy, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson, Secretary of 
Labor James Mitchell, and Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Marion 
Folsom. 


Consultants for DGWS- 
NAPECW Conference 


The Planning Committee for the 
DGWS-NAPECW Conference on Social 
Changes and Sports for Girls and Wom- 
en has secured the services of outstand- 
nig consultants for the June 26-28 Con- 
ference at Estes Park, Colo. Among 
these are: Mrs. Roilin Brown, president, 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Faith Williams, chief, Office of 
Labor Economies, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties, U. S. Dept. of Labor; Bernice 
Milburn Moore, specialist in mental hy- 
giene, Hogg Foundation; Harry E. 
Moore, professor of sociology, Univ. of 
Texas; Margaret Clark, anthropologist, 
Behavioral Studies Section, U. S. Publie 
Health Service; and Margaret Lantis, 
anthropologist, U. §S. Public Health 
Service. Efforts are being made to secure 
an outstanding specialist in growth and 
development and physician consultants. 

Additional resource people in areas of 
health education, guidance and counsel- 
ing, youth-serving and recreation agen- 
cies have also been invited. 

See Coast to Coast in September, Oc- 
tober, and November issues of the Jour- 
NAL for further information on this im- 
portant conference. Write to AAHPER 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Sym suits 


STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


a favorite “action-loving” 
suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
inner-brief, meaning no re- 
striction of freedom. De- 
signed to meet the most ex- 
acting standards of modesty. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR 
CIRCULAR. 


SAMPLE SUITS CHEERFULLY SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 


\ 


naTionaL 
Company 1898 


300 N. Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. - Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL BASEBALL BASKETBALL - GOLF TENNIS 


Largest Trophy 2 
Manufacturer 
Offers 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark » Miami 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Program in the Doldrums? 


EVERYBODY LOVES TO PLAY 
WHOLESOME, ACTION-PACKED 


A sure way of 
| maintaining 
enthusiastic 
attendance all 
through the year. 


Inexpensive. 
* Built for long service. 
* Easy to store. 

* 9 sizes up to 344 x7 ft. 


SUPERIOR 
FOLDING 
POOL TABLES 


Write for color brochure today. 


uperior 


INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 
565 Barry Street, New York 59, N.Y. » 


Table Tennis Tables ¢ Bumper Pool 
Shuffle Board * Paddle Tennis Paddles 
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BASKETBALL 


STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
V NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 
V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
e Send for Free Catalog « 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


r BASES. 


Spor Company 
380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
in Scandinavia 
A special course at the 
University of Oslo’s 
TWELFTH SUMMER SESSION 
Oslo, Norway 
6 weeks, June 28 to August 8, 1958 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin- 


land. 
For information write: 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
Northfield, Minnesota 


—TEACHERS— 
BORROW)by MAIL! 


550: coMPLETELY 
0 CONFIDENTIAL! 
It's fast! It’s entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
entirely mall. No Agents will call 
on No rsers required. Repay in 
monthly payments to fit your income. 
No principal payments required during 
your payless vaca’ months. Your em- 
Dlover. rel relatives, tradespeople and friends 
not know you are applying for a loan. - 
RUSH COUPON for information and 
loney uest Form sent to you free in 


rush SPREE information on Request Form. | 

| NAME. | 
J 


Coast to Coast (/rom page 62) 


—National Conference, 1201 -16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. for appli- 


eation forms. 


Tax Deductions for Teachers 


The NEA is ealling for support of 
legislation which will provide teachers 
with a workable description of ordinary 
and necessary business expenses, such 
as summer sessions or evening courses, 
in order to make them deductible from 
income subject to federal taxes. 

Don’t fail to get your free copy of 
the new NEA publication The Case of 
the Deductible Tights, which advocates 
equitable revision of the U. S. Internal 
Revenue Code. The booklet contains the 
complete text of HR 4662, the King- 
Jenkins bill, which is supported by 
members of both parties. This bill faces 
hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee this month. 

The problem of deductibility from 
taxable income of professional expenses 
encountered by teachers as part of their 
professional advancement is of interest 
to all who teach. Business people enjoy 
this deductibility, as the booklet shows; 
educators do not. 

Write now for your free copy of The 
Case of the Deductible Tights (12 pages) 
from the Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations, NEA, 1201-16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Then write 
your congressman about HR 4662! 


Miss Manchester Retires 
Gertrude Manchester, an active AAH- 


- PER member and Honor Award winner, 


has retired after 20 years as Head of 
the Health and Physical Education De- 
partment of Georgia State College for 
Women. She taught at Wellesley Col- 
lege, Rhode Island College, Central 
School of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and University of Illinois before 
joining the faculty of Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women in 1937. She is a past- 
president of the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women. 
Since her retirement, Miss Manchester 
has been residing at 258 Vaucluse Ave., 
in her native Newport, R. I. 


Assistantships for Women 


Half-time graduate teaching assist- 
ants in dance and in general physical 
education for women for the 1958-59 
academic year will be appointed by the 
Department of Physical Edueation for 
Women at the University of Wisconsin. 
These positions carry a stipend plus the 
remission of non-resident tuition. Those 
appointed may carry a graduate student 
load of 7-8 credits per semester and 
teach a maximum of 12 periods of ac- 
tivities per week in required program. 

Applications should be made before 
February 1, 1958, to Marie L. Carns, 


director, Dept. of Physical Education 
for Women, Lathrop Hall, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Graduate Financial Aids 


The University of Illinois has an- 
nounced the availability of graduate as- 
sistantships, fellowships, scholar- 
ships for the school year 1958-59 to 
candidates for the M.S. degree in Health 
Education, Physical Education, or Ree- 
reation or for the PhD. degree in Physi- 
eal Education. Candidates must have a 
major in one of the three fields from 
an accredited institution. 

Assistantships require a grade-point 
index of “B” for the last two years of 
undergraduate study. Quarter-time 
awards, requiring of teaching six hours 
physical education per week or assisting 
in research 12 hours or a combination 
for two semesters, have a stipend of 
$900-$1000 plus free tuition. Half-time 
awards, requiring teaching 12 hours a 
week or assisting in research 24 hours 


a week for two semesters, carry a stip- 


end of $1,800-$2,100, plus free tuition. 

Fellowships carrying a stipend of $1,- 
800-$2,100 plus free tuition, are open 
to candidates with a minimum under- 
graduate grade-point index of “A—” for 
four years. 

Free tuition scholarships are open to 
candidates with a minimum undergradu- 
ate grade-point index of “B+” for four 
years. 

Applications should be sent to the 
Dean, College of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, be- 
fore February 15, 1958. 


Camp Counseling Jobs 

The New York State Employment 
Service points out that teachers and 
group workers are being sought in in- 
creasing numbers for summer positions 
in resident camps in the middle Atlantic 
and New England states and day camps 
in New York listed with its Camp Place- 
ment Unit. Early application, either by 
mail or personal interview, is advised 
to secure choice of jobs and location. 

Counselors with such skills may earn 
from $350-$500 for an eight-week sea- 
son; program directors from $400-$800 
and up, depending on experience. All 
salaries are supplemented by room, 
board, and transportation. Some camp 
directors make special arrangements for 
married counselors. If both husband 
and wife offer qualifications for coun- 
seling, jobs are often available at the 
same camp. 

A pamphlet, What Is a Camp Coun- 
selor, is available from the Camp Unit, 
119-5th Ave., New York City, in lim- 
ited quantities without charge to inter- 
ested applicants. 


School Health Specialists 


There is a constantly increasing need 
for properly trained people to guide, 
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June 7-28 


education, camping or recreation 


tion and Recreation Institute 
Athletic Directors Institute 


PuysIcAL EDUCATION 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Open to undergraduate students with a major in physical 


New York State Directorship Institute June 30-August 8 
Women Directors of Physical Education, Health Educa- 


July 28-August 8 


Lake Sebago 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 


July 1-July 11 


DANCE 
REHABILITATION 


Write for further information and catalog to 


DR. LEONARD A. LARSON, Chairman 


School of Education, New York University 


Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS 


New York University Camp 


SUMMER SESSION June 30-August 8 


Graduate professional course in health, physical educa- 
tion, dance, camping, recreation and education 


Alcohol and Narcotics Education Institute 
Conservation Education Institute 
Physical Fitness Institute 

Recreation Service Institute 

Workshop in Elementary Education June 30-August 8 


Programs of Undergraduate and Graduate Study in 
CAMPING AND OuTpooR EDUCATION 


ADAPTED PuHysICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


RECREATION 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 


These lead to the B.S., M.A. and Doctorate Degrees 


_ Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation 


Sloatsburg, New York 


July 14-25 
July 14-25 

July 1-11 
July 14-25 


direct, and co-ordinate the personnel 
and resources of school and community 
in developing programs of school health 
education. To meet this need, the Health 
Education Department at Southern II- 
linois University has recently developed 
an undergraduate curriculum to prepare 
the school health specialist for all 
grades. 


-The elementary education major pro- 
gram was used as a base. This program 
requires 36 hours in education, 12 hours 
student teaching, 24 hours (the equiva- 
lent of a minor) in social studies, nat- 
ural sciences, and language arts. Courses 
were added in secondary education and 
health education, expanding the total 
number of hours to 204 for women and 
210 for men students, who must take 
ROTC for two years. The total adds 12 
quarter hours to the usual program for 
women majors and 18 quarter hours to 
the program for men. 

In the natural sciences, the following 
courses are required: General Botany, 
General Zoology, Chemistry, Introduc- 
tory Physiology, Introductory Micro- 
biology, and Mathematics. Specific 
courses in health education required are: 
Personal and Community Health, In- 
troduction to Health Education, First 
Aid, Communicable Disease, Child De- 
velopment, Introduction to Safety Edu- 
cation, Introduction to Public Health, 
Health Appraisal of the School Child, 
Resources and Materials in Elementary 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Health Education, Organization and 
Administration of School Health, and 
Field Work in School and Community 
Health. 

Student teaching assignments are di- 
vided into two phases—eight quarter 
hours on the elementary level, teaching 
all subjects with particular emphasis on 
health, and four hours on the secondary 
level, teaching health and safety. 

Through this expanded program, each 
graduate is prepared as: (1) an elemen- 
tary school teacher of all subjects, (2) 
an elementary school health specialist, 
and (3) a secondary level health educa- 
tion teacher. Such a background quali- 
fies the teacher especially well to serve 
as a health co-ordinator for a township 
or unit school district. 


People-to-People Sports 
Committee 


The People-to-People Sports Commit- 
tee was organized as part of the People- 
to-People Partnership Program sug- 
gested by President Eisenhower. The 
Committee is composed of standing com- 
mittees on each sport—from angling to 
yachting. 

Each group seeks to increase the vol- 
ume and quality of international ex- 
change activities among veople inter- 
ested in their sport. These exchanges 
may take any form—a pen pal friend- 

(Concluded on page 80) 


Colsoff 


—Greatest Name In 
Whistles And Horns 


On sale at all dealers in 
Sporting Goods— 


COLSOFF HORN CO. 


2959 Beulah Road 
Columbus 24, Ohio 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


TRIPARTITE 
GOLF COMMITTEE 
by NANCY PORTER 


Woman's College, University of North Carolina 


THE TRIPARTITE Golf Committee, 
representing the NAPECW, AAHPER 
(DGWS), and ARFCW, has been ere- 
ated to assume certain administrative 
duties relative to the Women’s Collegi- 
ate Golf Tournament. It was initiated 
by a group of interested persons who 
met at the Washington Intramural Con- 
ference and later in Chicago to discuss 
this tournament and its future. 

History 

This tournament was conducted by 
Gladys Palmer and staff, Ohio State 
University, starting in 1941, for eight 
years. Since 1952, it has been conducted 
by the women’s physical education de- 
partments in four other institutions. 
Through 1957, women from more than 
120 colleges have been contestants. 

The committee first met at Purdue 
University (1956) and evaluated the 
tournament as an enjoyable educational 
experience for college women golfers of 
all skill levels. Its recommendations for 
continued committee activity were ap- 
proved by the three parent organiza- 
tions with modifications, and the com- 
mittee met again at the University of 
Illinois (1957). 

Business included: provision for selec- 
tion of hostess colleges; formulation of 
general policies to guide the conduct of 
the tournament; planning a handbook to 
aid hostess colleges; and disposition of 
the Gladys Palmer Fund to purchase a 
rotating trophy. 


Purpose 


The Committee is intended to lend 
continuity to the general policies by 
which this tournament has been con- 
ducted and to assure selection of hostess 
colleges well in advance of each tourna- 
ment. Iowa State College, Ames, will 
conduct the Women’s Collegiate Golf 
Tournament June 16-20, 1958, and the 
University of North Carolina will be 
hostess in 1959. 

Although the committee was appointed 
to consider matters specific to this tour- 
nament, it discussed the possibility of 
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including other extramural golf events 
(conducted over a large geographical 
area) for college women, should the 
need arise. 


WE TEACH BOWLING 
IN PE CLASSES 


by ELLEN HAWVER 
Batavia (N.Y.) High School 


TO INTEREST more girls in partici- 
pating in bowling intramurals, we felt 
a need to introduce them to the game 
through our physical education classes. 
If they could be exposed to the activity 
enough to desire to learn more, our ob- 
jectives would be achieved. 

The same old problems which arise 
when trying to teach any individual 
sport in a physical education class pre- 
sented themselves—large classes, inade- 
quate facilities, special equipment, ete. 
However, a solution was found for each 
problem and our objective of greater 
participation in bowling was accom- 
plished. Some of our ideas may be 
adapted to your program. 


Equipment and Alleys 


We place four tarpaulins, each five 
feet wide and covering one half the 
length of the basketball court, side by 
side. Three duck pins are set up in 
each alley in the 1, 2, 3 position. Duck 
pin equipment is smaller in size and 
easier to handle in the gymnasium 
We also use duck pin balls instead of 
bowling balls. This equipment was do- 
nated by the management in our local 
bowling halls. 

We chalk regular alleys on the tar- 
paulins, and put rolled-up mats behind 
the pins so that the balls hit and are 
caught by them rather than hitting the 
walls and bouncing on the floor. 


Teaching the Game 


The class is divided into four groups, 
with each group assigned to an alley. 
A girl from each group “sticks” the 
pins, alternating with the others for 


See Coast to Coast, p. 62 for 
news about the DGWS-NAPE- 
CW Conference in June. 


her turn. We have each girl bowl two 
balls, and then await another turn in 
line. There is no scoring in the first 
lesson as, at this point, we try only to 
teach the aim, approach, and release 
and to correct mistakes before they be- 
come a habit. 

Later, we teach how to select a bowl- 
ing ball and the importance of using a 
ball suited to one’s needs. 

Seoring is taught on a blackboard. 
Then score sheets are passed out and 
a mock game is bowled to give everyone 
practice in scoring. If ten pins can be 
secured for all alleys, games are bowled 
between teams, with each player bowling 
two balls. This type of competition 
gives the teams added incentive and 
helps them learn how to score. 

Try bowling in your classes! It’s fun 
for teacher and students, and does not 
offer as large a problem as might be 
expected. Its results are well worth the 
effort! 


NO BOWLING ALLEYS? 
by DOROTHY DAVIES 


Southern Illinois University 


BOWLING is such an excellent leis- 
ure-time activity that we wanted to 
teach it in our school. We had no facili- 
ties but where there is a will there is a 
way. 


Equipment and Alleys 


Our locker room is large and has a 
conerete floor. We had steel lockers 
which we traded for basket lockers and 
put into another room freeing the old 
room for games. 

Because we had no pit, we built a 
backstop of army surplus mattresses at- 
tached to a frame made of pipe. For 
aesthetic effect, we covered all of this 
with a dark denim. On the floor we 
painted an officially sized duck pin al- 
ley and spots for the pins to be placed. 
We bought official duck pins and balls, 
and we were ready to start bowling. 


Teaching the Game 


Because students could bowl outside 
of school using official bowling rules, 
we decided to teach bowling with official 
rules rather than duck pin rules which 
allowed three balls for each frame. This 
made scores lower, but since it was fair 
for all, no one minded. 

The students set their own pins, 
learned bowling skills, techniques, and 
scoring. The program was so successful, 
we put a second duck pin alley along- 
side the first. 

Since there are too many students in 
one class for only two alleys, we com- 
bined the bowling with table tennis and 
taught the two sports at once. By 
crowding a little, we can get six table 
tennis tables and two duck pin alleys 
in this reconditioned locker room. This 
takes care of a class of 35 to 40 stu- 
dents. * 
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Good fit means greater comfort. 

Converse assures you correct footwear for 
gym, tennis and all physical education 
activities. Converse shoes give you positive 


 Phys-Ed Fitness 
_ Starts with FIT! 


traction, maximum arch support, extra long 
wear. Give your feet the best — 
choose Converse. 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS in all sizes 
for maximum support and real foot comfort. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL SHOE 
“CHUCK TAYLOR” ALL STAR 


» America’s No. 1 Basketball Shoe 


Heavy white army duck 
uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; 
foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE 
and CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non- 
marking molded 
outsole. Sizes 4 to 10. 


FOOTWEAR 


WOMEN’S MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
Pinpoint 


Desi For tennis, badminton and similar court games, world-famous 
esign 

stars choose CONVERSE top quality oxfords. The Converse 
COMFORT ARCH and SPECIAL CUSHION HEEL plus full length 
SPONGE INSOLE give support for weak arches, offer maximum 
protection for normal feet. Web tape backstay, permanent-set 
eyelets and sturdy toe guard insure longer wear. Lace-to-toe 
models have strong army duck uppers backed to drill with 
seamless forepart that eliminates toe chafing. Circular vamp 
models have same duck uppers with loose lining for coolness 
and sock “‘feel’’ comfort. Pinpoint Molded Sole assures good 
footing and long wear. Slipnot Molded Sole gives positive trac- 
tion on wet surfaces, grass, or smooth-finished playing areas. 
COURT STAR (Lace-to-toe) Pinpoint Sole Sizes 4 to 10 
NETKING (Circular Vamp) Pinpoint Sole Sizes 4 to 10 
SLIPNOT (Lace-to-toe) Slipnot Sole Sizes 4 to 9 
SLIPNOT (Circular Vamp) Slipnot Sole Sizes 4 to 9 


Slipnot 


women’s crePe 
Circular vamp oxford. 


SOLE OXFORDS Drill-backed army 


duck uppers; double 
foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside 
toe cap. Full length 
duck covered SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT 
CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe outsole. 
Sizes 3 to 11. 

shoe to the Beach in a lace-to- 


WOMEN’S GYMNASIUM SHOE 


GYM-ED 


Lace - to-toe bal; 
white duck up- 
pers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with Com- 
FORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-mark- 
ing crepe design 
outsole. Sizes 3 
to 11. 


GLENVILLE A compan 
toe model. Sizes 3 to 11. 


ion 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, Ill. » 100 Freeway Boulevard, South San Francisco « 241 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Americas 
preferred 
taste 


Coca-Cola 
makes any 


pause 


the pause 


that refreshes 


Pat OFF. 


Have a Coke 


Coke © regutered trode 


By B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


Early Report on National 
Conference 


One-hundred seventeen persons par- 
ticipated in the National Conference on 
Recreation for the Mentally Ill, con- 
ducted in November at the Woodner 
Hotel, Wash., D. C. Conferees truly 
constituted a representative group; they 
came from 25 states, Canada, and the 
Distriet of Columbia; 18 represented as 
many co-operating national professional 
societies and agencies. The group in- 
cluded 10 psychiatrists; 51 persons ac- 
tively engaged in the conduct of recrea- 
tion at hospitals (24 from state and 17 
from Veterans Administration hospi- 
tals); 16 persons currently holding re- 
sponsible state, regional, and national 
supervisory and administrative positions 
in this professional area; and 14 persons 
engaged in the professional preparation 
of recreation personnel at colleges and 
universities. 

Conferees participated on invitation 
and, for the most part, attended at 
their own expense. (Those contemplat- 
ing registration with the Council for the 


_ Advancement of Hospital Recreation 


may well note that CAHR’s registration 
list was the first consulted by the Steer- 
ing Committee in selecting potential 
participants.) Delegates were invited 
without reference to professional affilia- 
tions. 

The conference provided a national 
form at which recognized leaders in hos- 
pital recreation and other concerned 
professions were able to assemble, ana- 
lyze, and synthesize their views on four 
main areas of concentration—Profes- 
sional Attitudes and Practices, Pre- and 
In-Service Education, Facilities and 
Equipment, and Evaluation and Re- 
search. All conferees were oriented to 
these four areas at the opening session. 
Then, during the ensuing two days, two 
independent work sections (constituting 
each of four work groups) explored 
each area, and assembled their findings 
for presentation to the total conference 
for refinement on the final day. 

@ Group A, exploring the first area, fo- 
cused its discussion on professional atti- 
tudes rather than practices because it 
seemed logical that, once having acquired 
desirable attitudes, effective practices are 
forthcoming. Consequently, the group 
first recognized certain desirable attitudes 
of any professional person, and next iden- 
tified those characteristics unique to the 


person working in recreation for the men- 
tally ill. 

@ Group B developed specific concepts to 
govern the development of undergraduate 
and graduate curriculums for those prepar- 
ing to conduct recreation in hospitals, list- 
ed the goals and the ways and means of 
in-service training of such personnel, delved 
rather deeply into the knotty problem of 
recruitment, and offered recommendations 
pertaining to other pertinent needs of our 
profession. 

@ Group C concentrated, for the most 
part, on facility needs, design, location, 
and construction. General priniciples were 
proposed and, in many instances, specific 
details were recommended. This, of the 
four areas of concentration, unearthed 
certain fundamental differences of opinion 
between one or two psychiatrists, on the 
one hand, and recreation personnel, on the 
other. These differences appeared to have 
been attributable to the lack of a well- 
defined and uniformly agreed upon predic- 
tion of the specific nature and direction 
of the treatment of the mentally ill in the 
years ahead. 

@ Group D developed, among other things, 
23 eriteria for the evaluation of hospital 
recreation programs, identified six meth- 
ods useful in the evaluation process, listed 
the major available sources in the profes- 
sional literature, and suggested nine gen- 
eral areas for study. 

The sponsorship, organization, and 
conduct of this conference will be re- 
ported in greater detail in the February 
JOURNAL. Further, it is hoped that the 
published proceedings will be available 
for the AAHPER 60th National Con- 
vention at Kansas City, Mo., March 30- 
April 3. 

Considering the 
status and representativeness of the par- 
ticipants, and the rather extensive plans 
already made for implementing the con- 
ference findings, it can reasonably be 
anticipated that this National Confer- 
ence on Reereation for the Mentally Ill 
will prove to have been a milestone in 
the development of our chosen profes- 
sion. 


Institute for the Homebound 

The National Recreation Association 
and New York University are co-spon- 
soring a Recreation Institute for the 
Ill and Handicapped Who Are Home- 
bound, to be held at the NYU School of 
Edueation, Washington Square, New 
York City, January 29-31. Topies to be 
discussed include existing programs for 
the homebound ill and handicapped, 
techniques for developing recreation out- 
lets and pursuits for the homebound, 
the role of the government family, and 
friends, recruiting and directing the 
services of volunteers, and trends toward 
the day-hospital treatment of the men- 
tally and physically ill. For further in- 
formation, write Beatrice H. Hill, Hos- 
pital Recreation Consultant, National 
Recreation Association, 8 W. Eighth St., 
New York 11. * 
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HOW WE DO IT 


capitalize on this strategy. If the order of players is changed, the 
opposing Skip must be informed; no substitutions can be made 
without his permission. To decide which of the two teams plays last 
in the first “end” (last is preferable because that gives the Skip 
the last shot) the Skips play one disk each to the front line; the 
one who gets nearest plays last. The team that loses one “end” plays 
first in the next “end.” 

When delivering a disk, the player must keep his forward foot 
flat on the floor. A disk is held flat on the hand, with the middle 
finger underneath the center and the thumb steadying the top. It is 
delivered with a full swing of the arm and a loose wrist, making 
it slide. No part of a player’s body except the feet may touch the 
floor or any support for at least five seconds before or after the 
disk leaves the hand. A rolling or bouncing disk must be allowed 
to complete its course. Any disk that touches a boundary, a player, 
rests on another disk or on its side, or does not reach the front- 
line, is dead and is taken out of play by its team. Players must not 
touch disks that are in play or allow disks to touch them. If a disk 
is touched, the opposing Skip may place it where he considers it 
originally was or remove it altogether. 


SCORING: Vice-Skips decide the score, measuring when necessary. 
If they cannot reach a decision, the Skips choose a person agreeable 
to both who will make the final decision. The second players on 
each team keep score. Two columns are kept for each team—one 
for points scored on each “end” and the other for total points at 
that time, After all disks have been played, the team which has the 
disk nearest the center of the circle scores. One point is given for 
each disk which is nearer the center than the nearest disk of the 
opposing team. It is possible to score eight points in an “end.” Any 
disk inside the circle or touching it from the outside can score. Only 
one side scores in an “end.” 


OVER AND UNDER 


Contributed by Alfred L. Nilsson 


TYPE: Group Game LEVEL: Intermediate through 
Junior High 


EQUIPMENT: Two eight- or 
ten-inch playground balls; 
volleyball net 


PLAYING AREA: Basketball, 
volleyball, or badminton 
court 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Divide the group into two teams of 8 to 20 each. Each team is 
assigned to a court on one side of the net and may not enter the 
other team’s area or touch the mid-line or break the vertical plan 
of this mid-line. Two games are played at once: Over, throwing the 
ball over the net so that it will land on the floor of the opponents 
court; Under, throwing the ball under the net attempting to hit an 
opponent with the ball. 


RULES: 1. Any time a player hits the net with the ball or his body 
he is eliminated from the game and counted as being “knocked-out.” 
2. A player is eliminated if he touches the mid-line of the court or 
breaks the vertical plane of this line. 3. Over the net. The player 
may advance as far as the net to throw the ball over for points. A 
point is scored when the ball lands fairly on the floor of the op- 
ponent’s court. If the ball is caught on the “fly,” no point is scored. 
Out-of-bounds balls count against the throwing team unless they are 
played by the opponent. Any fault by the opponent playing the ball 
scores a point for the throwing team. 4. Under the net. The player 
is only allowed to advance to a line within five feet of the net to 
throw the ball under the net. (We use the front serving boundary 
line of the badminton court for this. Any line that is already marked 
on the floor will serve.) If a thrower crosses or touches this line he 
eliminates himself from the game. A ball thrown under the net must 
strike an opponent on the “fly,” below the waist, to score a knock- 
out. An opponent may catch the ball and no “knock-out” is scored, 
but if he tries and misses he is eliminated. 


SCORING: Provide two scorekeepers for the point tally. 2. The 
game is played on the honor system, but for “knock-out” it is wise 
to have at least one judge. In the fun of the game there are times 
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Bowling Equipment 


A completely automatic, below-lane type 
of bowling ball return unit is the new- 
est addition to bowling equipment made 
by John E. Sjostrom Co., Inc., 1717 N. 10th 
St., Philadelphia 22. Called Strata-Lift, it 
is a two-color unit made of fiber glass. 
An 11 Ib. full-size bowling ball for 
youngsters who have outgrown the pop- 
ular 9 lb. ball is also available from 
this company. 


Magnetic Scoreboard 


A giant-size magnetic scoreboard 
called Seore-King is the latest equip- 
ment put out by Program Aids Co., Inc., 
550-5th Ave., New York 36. The board is 
of light-weight steel. It requires no 
electricity and is completely portable. 
Write Program Aids Co. for a catalog 
containing details. 


Indoor Physical Training Unit 


A training apparatus called the Bilt- 
Wel Xer-sizer which incorporates 21 
changes has been developed by Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Martin, Pella, lowa. The unit serves 
as a swing, teeter, play-through, hori- 
zontal-bar, flying ladder, slide, wedge, 
play-bench, parallel and ballet bars, tra- 
peze, climbing pole, and many others. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Miniature Golf Course 


A miniature golf course layout for 
the average home lawn or a grassy spot 
in a playground area is a design of 
Remco Industries, Inc., 113 N. 13th St., 
Newark, N. J. There are two packaged 
models: one for five and the other for 
nine holes. 


Camping Trailer 


A new trailer called the Nimrod, put 
out by the Nimrod Equipment Corp., 1500 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 23, sleeps four 
adults, trails well at safe speeds, is light 
and compact enough to be hauled right 
into any camp site connecting with a 
passable road, and can be set up in four 
minutes. It also has a special boat- 
carrying attachment. 


Books and Catalogs 


© The Intramural Handbook containing 
24 pages of court and field diagrams, 
suggestions for tournaments and sched- 
ules, a won-lost percentage table, and 
other data is a new book put out by 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis 3. Two 1958 catalogs are 
also available from Rawlings. One is 
the advance Football and Basketball 
Catalog, 1958 and the other is Athletic 
Equipment, Spring and Summer, 1958. 


e A 30-page illustrated catalog on play- 
houses and playground devices of con- 
erete .is available from Play Sculptures, 
Inc., Herndon, Pa. 


e A free booklet describing efficient 
floodlighting and providing a glossary 
of terms and a step-by-step explanation 
of how to make calculations may be ob- 
tained from H. Zane Robbins, General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. Ask for Bulletin 
GEA 6175A, *® 


Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! | 


Approved 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE | 

PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT i 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.C. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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\\ MATERIALS 


Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


ONE-MINUTE 
POSTURE PICTURES 


by HARRY RONALD FISHMAN 


Fels Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHOTOGRAPHY has always been an 
asset in corrective or remedial physical 
education, but is even more so with the 
Polaroid Land camera. 

In making snapshots with the Polaroid 
Land Camera, you can witness the anx- 
iety, then the reaction of subjects when 
they see their picture a minute after 
the shutter is clicked. I call this reac- 
tion “impact at the proper psychological 
moment.” 

It has been my practice to take a pic- 
ture of every pupil referred to me for 
remedial physical education, prior to his 
enrollment. Individual photographs of 
boys in gym shorts and girls in bathing 
suits serve as visual records supplement- 
ing medical findings from periodic phys- 
ical examinations. Most important, how- 
ever, the pictures. are usually a motiva- 
ing device for youngsters to make every 


effort to correct poor posture and fune- 
tional orthopedic defects. 

The first picture is also an integral 
part of the evaluation of an individual’s 
progress. Comparison of the before- 
and-after photos informs the teacher, 
parents, doctor, and pupil about the de- 
gree of improvement or correction of the 
disability. 


Quick Picture Impresses 


Using a conventional camera in previ- 
ous years, I always found that the time 
consumed in having to shoot an entire 
film roll, before having it developed and 
printed, was a definite drawback. Delay 
in seeing the picture was a hindrance 
in pointing out to the pupil at the prop- 
er psychological moment, namely, at the 
time of the medical examination, the 
need for enrolling in the corrective pro- 
gram. 

Since participation in this phase of 
physical education is purely voluntary, 
the interval from the day I took a pie- 
ture with the conventional camera until 
I received the print and saw the pupil 
again often made my task of enrolling 
him difficult. 

IT don’t have this problem now that 
I’m operating with a Speedliner model 
Polaroid Land Camera which makes fin- 
ished 314%, x 444 ineh black and white 
pictures in a minute. 


Removing printed picture from the Polaroid 
Land Camera in one minute. 


Quite often pupil and parent are not 
impressed enough with the doctor’s state- 
ment that the student has poor posture 
which needs correction. The physician’s 
diagnosis of round shoulders, kyphosis, 
or lordosis seems meaningless to the 
“patient.” On the other hand, immedi- 
ately showing the pupil a picture and 
pointing out physical defects provides 
the “impact,” to make him realize the 
need for trying to overcome such dis- 
ability. 

Flashing the one-minute picture in 
front of the pupil will often cause him 
to say, “Do I look like that?” The shock- 
ing realization of their defects at that 
exact moment is the key that unlocks the 
path of understanding, and the desire to 
improve by voluntarily attending the 
remedial physical education class. 


Left: Special platform described in article. 
Author is operating camera. 


Method of Photography 


The cost of using this type of pho- 
tography is almost identical with con- 
ventional photography. Using high- 
speed film in my camera cuts the cost 
because I do not have to use flash bulbs. 
My method of lighting can be seen in 
the picture. 

I constructed a platform especially 
for the taking of the photographs. It 
measures 5 x 3 x 1 feet and has attached 
at the rear a sheet of black wall-board 
4 x 7 feet. Mounted on the wall-board 
is a wooden frame 3 x 6 feet which is 
interlaced with white cord to form 
squares 2 x 2 inches, serving to set off 
the body alignment of the pupils from 
an anterior, lateral, or posterior view. 

To check the alignment further, a 
plumb line is suspended from an over- 
hanging rod and is hung in line with 
the fixed point on the posture platform 
which indicates the standard base point. 
A two-inch rack at the bottom of the 
frame permits the instant insertion of 
pupil’s identification number and date. 

Three photo-flood lights are attached 
at the top, side, and base of the plat- 
form. These lights are adequate and 
never need any adjusting. My Polaroid 
Land camera is always set at a fixed 
point eight feet from the platform’s 
edge, with the lens opening set at num- 
ber four. 

Combining instant camera, lights, and 
fixed posture platform makes the nor- 
mally difficult and tedious task of taking 
pictures a most pleasant one. A flick 
of the light switch, a click of the camera 
lever, and the photograph is complete. 

Photographie records of children’s 
posture for a really worthwhile evalua- 
tion of postural changes are most ad- 
visable. The time given to such records 
is not lost. * 


Audio-Visual 
Materials 
in 
Physical 
Education 


68 pp. $1.50 


Motion pictures, still pictures, loop- 
films, graphs, diagrams, displays, 
filmstrips, and other audio-visual 
materials and techniques. 


AAHPER 


1201 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Health 


community level to give us scientific 
bases for new approaches. 

Health and education authorities 
need to combine forces in practical, 
down-to-earth studies of school 
health programs at the local level. 
The basic functions of education 
and public health would be enriched 
and sustained by the findings in 
such studies, I am sure. Above all, 
more positive benefits to the health 
and to the education of the school- 
age child could be achieved through 
application of the findings. 


HELP FOR COMMUNITY 

We in the Department of Iealth, 
Education, and Welfare are keenly 
aware of the deficiencies of our Fed- 
eral programs in providing positive 
aid to the states in the specific field 
of school health. Our Departmental 
Committee on Health of the School 
Age Child has been working on this 
problem for several years, and has 
provided an interprofessional  re- 
view team for a co-operative school 
health survey at the request of a lo- 
eal community. We can report that 
many of. the recommendations de- 
veloped by the local groups in this 
study have been adopted. 

The school health program ori- 
ented exclusively toward physical 
education and athletics is now a 
sound program of physical and men- 
tal health and has been given high 
priority in the community. At pres- 
ent, the Department has no resources 
for staffing additional teams who 
could assist other communities in 
such surveys. We do feel, however, 
that this type of co-operation should 
be encouraged and we can offer indi- 
vidual consultants in such specific 
areas as education, child health, 
public health, and mental health. 

At the present time, school sys- 
tems the country over are caught up 
in « deep concern for the person- 
ality problems of children and 
youth. The manifestations of seri- 
ous emotional problems in the fam- 
ily, school, and community life of 
today’s children are sufficiently dis- 
turbing to command the concern 
and active co-operation of all health, 
education, and welfare groups. 
There is wide recognition of the 
need for psychological orientation 


(from page 20) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Low-Cost Instructo Magnetic Coaching Boards 


Visualize Every Play! 
Dramatize Every Maneuver! 


Boards are 24” x 36”, framed in « 
varnished oak. Playing fields are 
screen-printed on green metal chalk. 
board surface. Includes: plastic-cased 
magnets, magnetic chalkholder and 
eraser, and Tilt-Rite stand for desk 
top demonstration. 


FREE! Write for catalog of all 
Instructo Magnetic Coaching 
Boards. 


Move the magnetic “players” and chalk 
the plays right before the team’s eyes. 
It’s the perfect visual aid for getting 
every play across with a minimum of 
confusion, Use it anywhere . . . on 
the field, in the gym, locker room, or 
in class. 


A-4 Magnetic Basketball Board. . $12.00 
With 6 red and 6 ivory magnets. 


A-3 Magnetic Baseball Board... 12.50 
With 10 red and 7 ivory magnets. 
A-1 Magnetic All-Sports Board. . 12.00 


Blank face. Draw in playing field 

with chalk. With 12 red and 12 

ivory magnets. 

E-4 Folding Easel ............. 5.95 
Four legs. Varnished oak. Use in- 

doors or outdoors. Folds for easy 
carrying. 


Order from your school supply dealer or write - 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. HP-1, 5449 Hunter Street, Phil 


of school personnel and other key 
groups, as well as for new types of 
school and community services in 
mental health and guidance. 


BASIC CONCEPT—THE WHOLE CHILD 
Nevertheless, all of us most hold 
fast to the basic concept of the 
‘*whole child’’—whose physical stat- 
us is inseparable from his psycho- 
logical, emotional, and social status. 
A ‘‘behavior problem’’ in the sehool 
may be as closely related to the 
demonstrable presence of diabetes, 
thyroid deficiency, or some other dis- 
ease as it is to the low socio-economic 
status of the family, or to a ‘‘ broken 
home,’’ or a domineering parent. 
A sound school health program, 
co-ordinated with the community’s 
total health, education, and social 
welfare services, can effectively fo- 
cus all the needed resources upon 
the total health needs of children 
and youth. Many community agen- 
cies are eager to offer their services 
to children through the schools. 
Some have found it difficult to cross 
the administrative barriers often 


placed by law or custom between the 
school and the rest of the commun- 
ity. Some have not learned how to 
fit their services into the school’s 
program and schedule. Some have 
very limited resources, by compar- 
ison with the resources of the school 
system. Others just have not seen 
that their programs do have a place 
in school health. 
MOBILIZE OUR FORCES 

All of us—physicians, educators, 
parents, other groups—are called 
upon to mobilize and unite all the 
constructive forces now available 
for improving the health and edu- 
cation of American children and 
youth., Let us, with new determina- 
tion, set these forces in motion—by 
working together with new under- 
standing, and with willingness to 
give up a little of our independence 
and to share our resources in the 
interests of a greater good. * 


The above article is adapted from an 
address before the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education, NEA Cen- 
tennial Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., July 
2, 1957 
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Basic Issues 
(Continued from page 50) 


This would seem to be beyond the capa- 
bilities of a genius. Unfortunately, simi- 
lar deficiencies exist in other areas of 
education in institutions which recom- 
mend graduates for teaching licenses. 

“It would seem that the National 
Council for Acereditation of Teacher 
Edueation by working with and through 
the professional associations such as our 
AAHPER, and those of the biology 
teachers, the social studies teachers, and 
like areas, could eventually guarantee 
at least minimum quality of professional 
education in each area of preparation. 

“In my mind, the quality of gradu- 
ates is not guaranteed by library facili- 
ties, equipment, curriculums, time allot- 
ment, and facilities alone. The question 
of quality is also related to recruitment, 
which is the process of attracting the 
best prospects possible to the profession. 
It is the first step in selection which is 
a continuous process which starts with 
recruitment, carries on with the initial 
selection of trainees, continued guidance 
and follow-up, adequate professional 
preparation, effective specialization, per- 
sonality development, scholarship, and 
final endorsement, without reservations, 
for admission to the teaching profes- 
sion. 

“In education we are apt to say ‘Oh, 
we are a state institution, we have to 
take every high school graduate!” 
Strangely, the university medical school 
is very fine. Here accreditation, recruit- 
ment, and selection are of high order, 


are publicly accepted, and laden with - 


prestige. 

“Accrediting tries to protect the stu- 
dent from inferior programs. Only 
more rigid recruitment and _ selection 
will protect the program from inferior 
students.” 


STATE DIRECTOR OF HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


George H. Grover 
State Education Department 
University of the State of New York 


“In theory, the idea of accrediting de- 
partments in colleges and universities 
preparing personnel in health, physical 
education and recreation is very good. 
There is much that needs to be done 
along this line on a national basis. How- 
ever, the problems involved in accom- 
plishing such a goal are many and com- 
plicated. 

“It is my belief that suecessful ac- 
ereditation could be attained through 
the development of adequate standards 
by appropriate personnel in our pro- 
grams and with the implementation of 
these standards through existing agen- 
cies, such as the American Association 
for Colleges of Teacher Education and 
other national or regional accrediting 
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CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 


Professional Preparation of Rec- 
reation Personnel, Nov. 14-16, 
1956. $1.00 


Health Education for Prospec- 
tive Teachers, Jan. 8-10, 1956. 
$1.00 


A Forward Look in College 
Health Education, Jan. 8-13, 
1956. $1.00 


Intramural Sports for College 
Men and Women, (ct. 30-Nov. 
2, 1955. $1.00 


Physical Education for College 
Men and Women, Oct. 4-6, 
1954. $1.00 


AAHPER 


1201 - 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


bodies. I believe it would be a mistake 
to organize a separate agency to do this 
task for our programs alone. As mem- 
bers of the profession of education, we 
should be ever mindful of the need for 
strengthening the position of our pro- 
grams as integral parts of the curricu- 
lum in education at all levels. 

“When a college or university is be- 
ing evaluated by an accrediting agen- 
cy, I can see no logical reason why the 
programs of health, physical education 
and recreation should not be included 
in the study. Our function should be to 
stimulate such action and to assist the 
process through the development of ap- 
propriate standards. A plan of this 
kind could conceivably result in a tre- 
mendous growth and development of 
programs in health, physical education, 
and recreation both in quality and 
status.” 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Ralph H. Johnson 
University of Illinois 


“Tt is necessary to clarify the ques- 
tion of a national accrediting agency. 
If this question implies or indicates that 
a separate national agency should be es- 
tablished to accredit departments pre- 
paring personnel in health education, 
physical education, and recreation, my 


answer would be an emphatic ‘No.’ My 
reasons for this response are: 

“First, many institutions are already 
being visited by a number of accrediting 
agencies, and there is a fairly general 
feeling that such visitations should not 
be expanded. 

“Second, if it is proposed that spe- 
cial accrediting programs be developed 
for health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, the implication 
would be that all divisions or depart- 
ments preparing teachers in various 
fields should be separately accredited. 
For example, Industrial Education, 
Musie Education, and other depart- 
ments, might well ask for a similar ac- 
creditation. This would create a mul- 
tiple accreditation procedure which 
would seem to me to be most undesir- 
able. 

“However, if the basic question re- 
fers to co-operation with the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Edueation, so that departments in col- 
leges and universities preparing person- 
nel in these areas are included in a 
broad accreditation program planned 
and carried on by the NCATE, then I 
would certainly favor such a procedure. 

“The National Committee for the Im- 
provement of Professional Preparation 
in Health Edueation, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation has been concerned 
with accreditation for a number of 
years. This committee is a co-ordinat- 
ing body composed of representatives 
of 14 national organizations, and sub- 
committees in the three fields were ap- 
pointed to study accrediting as it ap- 
plied to the special areas. 

“In February 1957 a group repre- 
senting the National Committee met to 
prepare materials for inclusion in the 
Standards and Guides of the NCATE. 
It was understood that these materials 
would be incorporated into the over-all 
guides, and used in all accreditation of 
teacher education institutions. During 
this three-day workshop, the group 
evaluated the 1957 edition of the Stand- 
ards and Guides, and developed supple- 
ments to those instruments. Complete 
evaluative schedules for use by depart- 
ments in self-evaluation were also con- 
sidered. 

“T believe that by working co-oper- 
atively with the National Council we 
have our best opportunities for raising 
the standards of our programs, at least 
insofar as accreditation procedures are 
concerned, and I further believe that 
efforts to develop separate accreditation 
agencies for our fields would be un- 
necessary and not likely to succeed.” * 


BASIC ISSUE FOR APRIL 


“Do administrators, such as college 
presidents, deans, and principals, receive 
adequate professional preparation in 
health, physical education, recreation, and 
athletics to give proper direction to these 
programs?” 
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JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and 


Safety 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo.—Mar.30-Apr. 3 
Ee Blanche E. Owens 


KAHPER Annual Meeting 


Ray O. Dunean, AAHPER pres., was 
principal speaker at the annual conven- 
tion of the KAHPER held in Novem- 
ber at Hays. His topic was “Athletic 
Competition for Elementary School 
Children.” 

Officers elected were: June E. Morell, 
pres., Wichita H. S. East; Delvin Nor- 
ris, vice-pres., Wyandotte H. S., Kansas 
City; Ruth Sevy, vice-pres., Fort Hays 
State College; Ruth Frey, secy.-treas., 
Wichita H. 8. West; and Verle Snyder, 
Bulletin editor, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

Four health and physical educators 
were presented honor awards. They 
were Ann Theilen, head, Physical Edu- 
eation for Girls, Wichita H. S. North; 
Reginald Strait, Dept. of Physical 
Education for Men, U. of Kansas; 
Walter Roy, director, Dept. of Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety, Kansas 
City Publie Schools; and Edwin Elbel, 
professor of physical education, U. of 
Kansas. 


Minnesota _Arthur Johnson 
Modern Dance Symposium 


College modern dancers from three 
states came to Mankato STC in Novem- 
ber for a special dance symposium. 
Schools represented were the U. of Min- 
nesota, Duluth Branch; Omaho U.; 
North Dakota State College; Winona 
State College; Bemidji State College; 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Moorhead State College; St. Cloud 
State College; and Mankato STC. 

All three gymnasiums in the Physical 
Education Building were utilized for 
dance workshop groups in which 40 
women participated. The main session 
was conducted by Jean Burgess, supv. 
of modern dance, U. of Minnesota. A 
luncheon was served by the Mankato 
STC Women’s Athletic and Recreation 
Assn. Dance techniques were demon- 
strated by members of this group later. 
Virginia Tefft, dance instructor, Man- 
kato STC, was in charge of local ar- 
rangements. 

This is the second year a regional 
symposium has been held. The first was 
held last year at St. Cloud State Col- 
lege. 


North Dakota___.._______. Myron Way 
State Convention 


The annual convention of the NDA- 
HPER was held in October in Fargo. 
Officers elected were: Thomas W. Man- 
ley, pres., Central H. S., Fargo; Ted 
Keck, pres.-elect, Minot STC; Myron 
A. Way, secy.-treas. and editor, Central 
H. S., Fargo; Charlotte Graichen, chm., 
women’s physical education section; 
Marvin Skaar, chm., coaches section, 
Central H. S., Grand Forks. Chm. of 
the men’s physical education section is 
to be appointed. 


South Dakota______. Geraldine Crabbs 
SDAHPER Sectional Meetings 


The theme of the sectional meetings 
of the SDAHPER held in Mitchell and 
Rapid City in November was “Is the 
American Youth Physically Fit?” The 
program of the eastern section included 
a talk on the 1956 Olympics by Jim 
Emmerich, South Dakota State College, 
who served as a trainer with the U. S. 
track and gymnastic teams; a report on 
the Presidents-elect Conference held in 
Washington last June, by Myrtle 
Spande, director, Women’s Physical 
Edueation, U. of South Dakota; a re- 
port by John Van Why, director of 
physical education, U. of South Dakota, 
on the Outdoor Education Workshop 
held at the University in June. 

The program at the western section 
meetings included a tour of the Ells- 
worth Air Base at Rapid City and a 


wrestling demonstration by Homer Eng- 
lund and students from South Dakota 
School of Mines and Technology. A 
highlight of the meeting was a discus- 
sion on “Prevention and Management 
of Athletic Injuries” by Harold Good- 
ell, athletic director, South Dakota 
School of Mines and Technology. 


In each of the sectional meetings spe- 
cial emphasis was placed upon a panel 
composed of parents, educators, and 
doctors who discussed the problem “Is 
the American Youth Physically Fit?” 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Philadelphia—April 27-May 1 


Connecticut... Harold DeGroat 
Fitness Committee Progress 


Three project committees have started 
work on CAHPER’s two-year study of 
fitness of Connecticut children and 
youth. They will work under the guid- 
ance of the CAHPER Fitness Commit- 
tee which consists of Alice I. Donnelly, 
chm., Ruth V. Byler, State Dept. of 
Education; T. Erwin Blesh, Yale U.; 
Frank Dornfeld, supv. of physical edu- 
cation, Westport; George Van Bibber, 
head, Physical Education School, U. of 
Connecticut; Charles C. Wilson, Yale 
U. School of Public Health; and Eliza- 
beth Avery Wilson, Hamden. 

One group will study available physi- 
eal fitness tests, ascertaining with what 
results various tests are being adminis- 
tered; send periodical digests of tests 
and testing procedures to CAHPER 
members; and draw up a CAHPER rec- 
ommendation concerning advisible tests 
in the physical fitness testing area for 
grades 4-12. 

The second group, chaired by Dana 
Clark, will study physical education 
and recreation offerings in the state 
and children’s reaction to them; what 
children actually do for recreation; 
what they would prefer if they might 
choose their own programs; and their 
assessment of actual or desirable skill 
level. 

The third group, chaired by Matthew 
Barberi, consisting of representatives 
from the health and physical education 
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profession, classroom teachers, and 
health agencies, will study the health 
of Connecticut children and youth to 
ascertain health status and health knowl- 
edge and attitudes. 


New Hampshire______ Elaine T. Lyons 
Fall NHAHPER Meeting 


The fall meeting of the NHAHPER 
was held in conjunction with the N. H. 
Coaches Assn. in Manchester. The 
meeting was highly suecessful from the 
standpoint of interest and unity of the 
profession. Thelma Boutwell, Concord, 
presided. 

The following officers were elected: 
John Peterson, pres., Hampton; Joan 
Stone, vice-pres., Durham; E. A. F. 
Anderson, vice-pres.-elect ; Virginia Skel- 
ley, secy.-treas., Exeter. 


Puerto Rico___________________. Jose Seda 
PRAHPER Officers 


The name of the President of the 
Puerto Rico AHPER was listed incor- 
rectly in the State Presidents list in 
the October JourNAL. The President is 
Manuel Gonzalez Pato, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Ponce. President-elect is David 
C. Furman. 


LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONVENTION 
Milwaukee—April 16-18 


Directors Meet 


The Bd. of Directors of the Midwest 
AHPER met in Milwaukee in Novem- 
ber to finalize plans for the Midwest 
District Convention, April 16-18. The 
Board voted to recommend to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly that certain con- 
stitutional changes be made to bring 
current operating practices in harmony 
with the District constitution. 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
EASTERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONFERENCE 
April 27, 28, 29, 30, May 1, 1958 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the Eastern District 
AAHPER Conference, April 27-May 1, 1958, accommodations and rates for the 
Sheraton Hotel, Conference headquarters, are listed below. Reservations should be 
mailed direct to the Sheraton Hotel. 


Detach and Mail Direct to Sheraton Hotel 

1725 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Eastern District AAHPER 
Conference, April 27-May 1, 1958. 
Single room [] $8.50 [ $9.85 
Double room, double bed (two persons) 0) $13.00 
Double room, twin beds (two persons) [1 $14.00 [$15.00 [J $17.00 1 $19.00 
Suites (parlor, twin bedroom, two baths) [ $27.00 [— $30.00 [ $34.00 a $37.50 
Rollaway beds [] $3.00 each 


If room at rate requested is unavailable, one at nearest available rate will be 
reserved. Television and radio in every room. 


O $11.50 $13.50 (9$15.50 [ $18.00 


Date of Arrival. Date of Departure. 

Name. 

Names of additional room occupants 


ss Margaret Duncan 


Dance Workshop 


An all-day dance workshop was held 
at the U. of Chicago in November. Teach- 
ers were Joseph Gifford, Shirley Genth- 
er, and Jules Walton. A group of 180 
students from Chicago area high schools, 
colleges, and universities attended the 
lessons in technique, percussion, and 
modern jazz. The event was sponsored 
by the Chicago Dance Council. 


Indiana. Lola Lohse 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the IAHPER 
will be held at Spring Mill State Park, 
Feb. 7-9. Emily Jane Aldridge, pres.- 
elect, is program chairman. Harry 
Grabner, pres., Fort Wayne, will pre- 
side. 


Co-operative Study 


The physical education departments 
of the four Indiana state colleges and 
representatives of the State Dept. of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion have been working for one year de- 
veloping a checklist to be used in evalu- 
ating publie school physical education 
programs. This project is designed to 
assist in upgrading the Indiana pro- 
grams. The greatest value is expected to 
lie in the follow-up work. 

In November the evaluation form was 
completed and pilot studies planned for 
selected schools. Following these studies, 
the checklist will be revised and teams 
will be organized to conduct evaluations 
requested by school administrators, be- 
ginning September 1958. 


Health and Safety Bulletin 


Health and Safety, Senior High 
Schools, Curriculum Bulletin 233, is a 
new 241-page illustrated booklet put out 
by the Cincinnati Public Schools. Its 
development has been a co-operative 
enterprise extending over a number of 
years. In addition to the working com- 
mittee of experienced teachers, recog- 
nized consultants aided. They were rep- 
resentatives from key community agen- 
cies concerned with health, hygiene, and 
safety. Also the School Health Com- 
mittee of the Academy of Medicine of 
Cincinnati was most helpful in making 
recommendations. 


General chairman of the committees 
was W. K. Streit, city director of health 
and hygiene. Consultants included: Ar- 
thur H Steinhaus, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago; Fred V. Hein, AMA, 
Chicago; Wesley Cushman, Ohio State 
U.; Paul Bechtel and Paul E. Landis, 
Ohio State Dept. of Education. 


_....Robert Kaplan 
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Montana Agnes L. Stoodley 
MAHPER Convention 


Officers for 1957-58 elected at the an- 
nual MAHPER convention are: Keith 
Bowen, pres., Montana State College; 
Eleanor Buzalsky, pres.-elect, Gallatin 
County H. §., Bozeman; Dorothy Ken- 
nemer, vice-pres. for health, Montana 
State College; Jeanne Wilhelm, vice- 
pres. for physical education, Sr. H. S&., 


BETTY J. Livingston; Tom Eaton, vice-pres. for 

State Department of Education recreation, H. S., Worden; Neil Hart, 
Salem, Oregon vice-pres. for athletics, Flathead County 

H. §., Kalispell; Marian Drew, secy. 

CONVENTION Jr. H. S., West Yellowstone; Neva Lar- 
Portland—April 23-26 son, treas., Public Schools, Deer Lodge; 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
MIDWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


April 16-18, 1958 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Midwest 
District Convention, April 16, 17, 18, 1958 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the rates for 
the Schroeder Hotel, Convention headquarters, are listed below. All reservations 
should be sent directly to the hotel. Milwaukee has adequate hotel accommodations 
for all. If you have any difficulty in securing reservations, contact the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, 611 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, to make reservations. 

All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival and date 
of departure if at all possible. Also, names of all persons who will occupy reserva- 
tions requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


Headquarters—Schroeder Hotel 


Single Double Twin Room for 3— $4.00 per person 
$6.00-$10.00 $10.00-$16.00 $11.00-$16.00 Room for 4— 3.50 per person 
Suite: Parlor and one bedroom per day, double $30.00 and up; Parlor and two bed- 

rooms per day, $40.00 


Detach and Mail Direct to 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Midwest District AAHPER 
Convention, April 16, 17, 18, 1958. 


Single Room... Double-Bedded Room _.... Twin-Bedded Room 
Room for Room for 4... 1-Bedroom Suite 2-Bedroom Suite 
Date of Arrival. Time of Arrival... Date of Departure 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. Therefore, please include the names 
of both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested and names of 
additional people in your group. 


Name and Address of other people in group 

State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please 


specify: 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Peggy Sarsfield, Montana School of 
Mines, Butte, will continue as member- 
ship chairman. 

Marga Hosaeus, Montana State Col- 
lege, Oscar Bjorgum, Eastern Montana 
College of Education, and John Ha- 
rasymeczuk, public schools supervisor, 
Miles City, were named to the Physical 
Fitness Committee, and Marjorie Stev- 
enson, Eastern Montana College of Ed- 
ucation (retired) was selected to head 
the campaign for reinstatement of a 
State Director for Health and Physical 
Education in the State Dept. of Public 
Instruction. Eleanor Buzalsky, Boze- 
man, continues as editor of The Spring- 
board and has as her assistant Larraine 
Thayer, H. Worden. 

Outstanding sessions included the 
meeting of the Health Section, with 
Marjorie Paisley, Montana State Col- 
lege, speaking on “Health Aspects of 
Education in Peru”; the Recreation See- 
tion, under the direction of Tom Eaton, 
Worden, at which fly-casting expert 
Sydney (Bud) Sutherland demonstrated 
practical methods for teaching fly cast- 
ing to beginners; and a luncheon, with 
Peggy Sarsfield, Butte, presiding while 
members contributed helpful “Do It 
Yourself” ideas. Billings was selected 
as the site of the 1958 state conference. 


Oregon Betty J. Owen 
OAHPER Convention 


The OAHPER Convention was held 
in November at Eugene. Speakers for 
the general sessions were William C. 
Jones, dean of administration, U. of Ore- . 
gon, and Carl Anderson, professor of 
health education, Oregon State College. 
At the banquet, Marshall Dana, asst. 
to the president, U. S. Natl. Bank of 
Portland, gave the keynote address, 
“Jack Dare Not Be a Dull Boy.” Wil- 
lard Burke, director of health, physical 
education, and athletics, Eugene Public 
Schools, was convention manager. 

Section meetings included ones for ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, health, re- 
search, elementary school physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and high  szhool 
physical education. 

Grace Wolgamott, consultant in health 
and physical education, Salem Public 
Schools, was presented this year’s OAH- 
PER Honor Award. Lestle Sparks, 
chm. of the honor awards committee, 
paid tribute to her as the senior mem- 
ber, in terms of service, of the OAH- 
PER and the Oregon public schools. 

Schools recognized for their outstand- 
ing programs in health education were 
presented: the Distinguished Program 
Award. They were MeMinnville, Med- 
ford, North Bend, and Salem Publie 
Schools. The North Bend and Salem 
Schools received Program Awards for 
Physical Education last year. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres.-elect, Betty J. Owen, State Dept. 
of Education; secy.-treas., Margaret 
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Dobson, Portland State College; vice- 
pres. for physical education, Bud Rob- 
ertson; vice-pres. for health education, 
Frank Sherman, Parkrose H. §8.; vice- 
pres. for recreation, Dean Sheldon, 
Coos Bay Publie Schools; vice-pres. for 
administrators and supervisors, Herb 
Booth, Milwaukee H. §.; vice-pres. for 
research, Alex Peterson, Southern Ore- 
gon College; Representatives at Large, 
Alta Gaynor, Oregon State College, 
Gene Freese, Beaverton H. 8., and Wade 
Patterson, Oregon Heart Assn. 


New Recreation Degree 


A degree of Master of Science in 
Recreation Edueation will be offered in 
1958-59 by the School of Health and 
Physical Education at the University of 
Oregon. Lynn Rodney will be in charge 
of this program. Emphasis will be 


placed on the supervision and adminis- 
trative level of training. 


Recreation Study 

Lynn Rodney, in charge of the recre- 
ation program at the U. of Oregon, 
made an extensive study for the Oak- 
land, Calif., Recreation Dept. The 
study concerned evaluation and analysis 
of revenue sources for public recrea- 
tion. Principle and policy guides were 
established for assessing of fees and 
charges for recreation at the public 
level. Included were recommendations 
for the administering and handling of 
receipts. From the survey will come a 
publication in the area of charge prac- 
tices in recreation. 


Washington__________. Clifford L. Peek 
Principal-President 


An unusual sequence of events has 
resulted in making James Adamson, 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 23, 24, 25, 26, 1958 
Portland, Oregon 
FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the Northwest District 
AAHPER Convention, Hotel Benson, Portland, Oregon, April 23-26, 1958, rates 
and accommodations are listed below for the Hotel Benson and nearby hotels. Mail 
the blank directly to the hotel of your choice. 


HOTEL Single Double Twin Suite 
Hotel Benson 
SW Broadway at Oak $7.00; $10.00; $12.50; $25.00 


(Convention headquarters) $8.50-13.50 


Imperial Hotel 
410 SW Broadway 


$11.00-13.00 $13.50-15.50 


$5.00; $6.00; $6.50; $7.00; $8.00; $10.00 


$7.00 $10.00 
Plaza Hotel 
SW Broadway & $2.75-5.00 $3.75-10.00 $5.50-12.00 
Washington 
Washington Hotel 
1129 SW Washington $4.00-6.50 $5.50-8.00 $6.50-10.00 


Notre—F amily rates at all hotels—no charge for children 14 and under in same room. 


MAIL DIRECT TO HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Northwest District AAHPER 
Convention in Portland, Oregon, April 23-26, 1958: 


Single room With bath Without bath 
With bath Without bath 
Suite 

Date of Arrival Hour. Date of Departure 

Name 

Address City State 

Names and addresses of additional room occupants: 

Name Name 

Address Address 

City. State City State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please 
specify: 


principal of Pysht-Dryden H. §&., the 
new president of the WAHPER. Named 
president-elect last year while serving 
as Director of Athletics and Physical 
Education at Moses Lake, he attended 
the Presidents-elect Conference in 
Wash., D. C. Upon his return the fail- 
ure of a tax levy caused him to trans- 
fer to a new position as Principal in 
a central Washington community. The 
WAHPER Executive Council decided 
his orientation at the Presidents-elect 
Conference was too valuable to forfeit 
and pursuaded him to serve in 1958, 
even though a principal in this position 
is unprecedented. The phrase “any one 
professionally interested is eligible for 
membership” in the WAHPER Consti- 
tution technically qualifies him for his 
new position. 


COLLEEN BENNETT 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
CONVENTION 
Louisville—Feb. 25-28 


James G. Mason 


Ray Duncan Is Speaker 


Ray Duncan, AAHPER pres., visited 
Stetson U. in December, where he was 
the main speaker at a dinner meeting 
for the Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Dept. and Volusia County 
Physical Education personnel. 


New Plans at Southern 


* Florida Southern College is using 
square dancing in the opening unit of 
the required program for men and 
women students. This is to help in the 
social integration of freshman students. 
Ed Bossing, square dance caller and in- 
structor and author of several books 
and articles on square dancing, has been 
secured for this work. 

e A study is being conducted this year 
to determine the level of health knowl- 
edge and desirable health practices of 
freshmen. Findings will be used in de- 
ciding the type of health ‘instruction 
that should be stressed in the required 
physical education program, and to de- 
termine whether it shall be recommended 
that the college require a course in per- 
sonal health of all students. 

e Having acquired its own swimming 
pool, the College is developing an 
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aquatic phase of the physical education 
program. The initial phase has been 
the inclusion of a six-week swimming 
unit for all freshmen each spring, the 
goal being to make every student a 
swimmer and every swimmer a life- 
saver, 


New Dept. Head 


Jean Gillis Jacobs is the new Head 
of the Dept. of Health and Physical 
Education at Georgia State College for 
Women. She succeeds Gertrude Man- 
chester who has retired (see Coast to 
Coast, p. 64). 


ee Vane T. Wilson 
Landis Speaks 


Paul Landis, supv. of health and 
physical education, Ohio State Dept. of 
Education, and AAHPER vice-pres. of 
Men’s Athletics Div., was principal 
speaker at the La. AHPER meeting 
held in conjunction with the La. Teach- 
er’s Assn. He was also honored at a 
dinner meeting at La. State U. where 
he discussed current events and their 
effects on the place of athletics in the 
educational program. 


Oklahoma________ Rogers Gray Stevens 


Audio-Visual Teaching 


Radio and television programs teach- 
ing games and dances have been success- 
fully used in Oklahoma City in the last 
three years. Action songs and games 
are featured on the radio program 
“Singing Game Time” by the Let’s Be 
Happy Man. Groups of unrehearsed 
boys and girls are taught the games 
right in the studio. Last year square 
dancing was taught on television. This 
year the TV program is called “Our 
Friends in Other Lands” and teaches 
folk dances. 

Rogers Gray Stevens is the supervisor 
of these programs, in conjunction with 
William C. Haller, director of health 
and physical education in the Oklahoma 
City schools, and Elaine Tucker, who is 
the TV and radio director. 


South Carolina_Harold J. Schreiner 
PE Guides 

The state of South Carolina is pub- 

lishing a tentative guide for junior and 

senior high school physical education. 


It is scheduled to come off the press 
this month. 


James C. Fox 
Annual Conferences 

The U. of Virginia held its Fifth An- 

nual Conference for Teachers of Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Charlottesville in November. Donald A. 


Virginia 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Dukelow, M.D., consultant, AMA, spoke 
on health and fitness. The Eleventh 
Annual College Conference for Physical 
Education Instructors and Related Per- 
sonnel in the Colleges of Virginia was 
held at Natural Bridge in December. 
The theme this year was “Aiming for 
Quality.” The out-of-state consultant 
was Ellis H. Champlin, director, School 
of Physical Education, Springfield Col- 
lege. 


| SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


U 


LEONA HOLBROOK 


Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


CONVENTION 
Salt Lake City—April 10-12 


Darrell Smith 


Fitness at Fairs 


California 


California county fairs will have a 
new look in 1958. C. Carson Conrad, 
chief, State Bureau of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, met re- 
cently with the county fair directors 
throughout the state and stimulated 
them to promote physical fitness through 
exhibits, special events, and games. The 
fair directors are now calling “how to 
do it” meetings. 


PE in the Future 


Plans are incubating for a few sec- 
ondary school physical education leaders 
in Southern California to meet next 
spring in unique circumstances. The 
meeting is designed to bring leaders of 
industry, all branches of the military, 
and selected areas of business (such as 
communications), together with physical 
education people. The physical educa- 
tors will listen while the others probe 
into their physical education require- 
ments 10 to 25 years in the future. * 


Convention, April 10, 11, 12, 13, 1958. 
Room with bath 


Double 


Sitting room, bedroom, bath 


Double 
Twin [J $25.00 $30.00 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 10, 11, 12, 13, 1958 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


FOR YOUR convenience in making hotel reservations for the Southwest District 
Convention, accommodations and rates for the Hotel Utah, Convention headquarters, 
are listed below. Reservations should be mailed direct to the Hotel Utah. 


Detach and Mail Direct to 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southwest District AAHPER 


Single $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 $10.00 $11.00 $12.00 $14.00 
$9.00 $10.00 $11.00 
Twin $12.00 0 $14.00 $15.00 $16.00 $17.00 


Room with detached bath (double bed)—For one: [) $4.00; For 2: (1) $6.00 


Single $15.00 $20.00 $25.00 $30.00 
$18.00 $25.00 $30.00 


If rooms at the rate desired are not available, the nearest available rate will apply. 


Date of Arrival... Time of Arrival... Date of Departure 


$12.00 $14.00 $15.00 


Address 


City 
Names of additional room occupants 


Name 


State... 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Coast to Coast (from p. 65) 


ship with someone who has a similar 
sports interest, participation in an in- 
ternational tournament or a round-the- 
world tour, filling requests for informa- 
tion, collection of books and magazines 
in the field, ete. 

Eddie Eagan, former Olympic heavy- 
weight boxing champion, is chairman of 
the Committee, and other leading sports- 
men and physical educators are mem- 
bers. It is a non-governmental and 
non-political movement, dependent on 
voluntary contributions of money, work, 
and time to promote good international 
relations and the democratic way of life. 
Everyone can participate in the move- 
ment. If you would like to help, write 
the People-to-People Sports Committee, 
48 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


NAMH Services 


The National Association for Mental 
Health, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
19, is a national, voluntary, citizens’ or- 
ganization, devoted to the conquest of 
mental illness and the advancement of 
mental health. It achieves these pur- 
poses through community organization, 
public education, and the sponsorship 
of research and training. 

Through the 550 state affiliates and 
its national office, the NAMH works 
for improved care and treatment of the 
hospitalized mentally ill, for the crea- 
tion and expansion of community men- 
tal health facilities, such as outpatient 
clinies, and for the establishment of 
mental health programs in schools, in- 


dustry, public health departments, com- 


munity health and welfare centers. It 
also serves as a central source of infor- 
mation and of educational materials re- 
lated to every aspect of mental health 
and mental illness. It serves the men- 
tally ill directly through information 
services and directories which are of as- 
sistance in the location of appropriate 
treatment; through volunteer services 
for patients in mental hospitals and 
clinics; through rehabilitation services 
which help the returned mental patient 


tind a welcome, a place to live, and a 
job on his discharge from the hospital. 

It lists audio-visual materials inelud- 
ing more than 100 titles of leaflets, 
booklets, books, exhibits, posters. It al- 
so distributes scripts for several short 
plays dealing with various mental health 
subjects. It also sponsors a mental 
health film library, including 80 titles, 
popular as well as technical. 


Edinburgh Award 


One way of promoting fitness in 
Great Britain is through the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award to young people. 
This Award program has just completed 
its first and pilot year. 

In the words of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, “The Award is designed as an 
introduction to leisure time activities, 
a challenge to personal achievement, 
and as a guide to those people and or- 
ganizations who are concerned about the 
development of our future citizens.” 

By setting a certain number of stand- 
ards in a variety of activities and giving 
awards (a badge and a certificate) to 
those who reach these standards, it aims 
at individual character-building. 

The Award scheme is at present ap- 
plicable to boys only, although it may 
later be extended to girls. It consists 
of three series of tests: the First Series 
open to boys of 14 upwards; the Second 
to boys of 15 upwards; and the Third 
to boys of 16 upwards. 

In each Series there are four sections 
which must be undertaken. They are: 
a) Rescue and Public Service Training; 
b) Expedition; ¢) Pursuits; and 4d) 
Fitness. Entrants must reach certain 
defined standards in each of these sec- 
tions to receive the Award, which is 
nevertheless non-competitive. 

During this first year the scheme has 
been taken up with enthusiasm by youth 
organizations and schools, and more 
than 14,500 boys have entered, although 
entry has been restricted. 

The British Information Services, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, can 
furnish information to those interested 
in the details of the scheme. * 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 

Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Name 
Address 


(Type of membership) 
7 aA 


O New 0 Renewal 


Are you an NEA member? ________ 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan.__........April 
(No subscription available without. membership. ) 


Are you a’State AHPER member? 


t 
t 
1 
1 


(See box at right 
for rates) 
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For Exercise and Recreation 


YOUR 


More youngsters can be active in a given 
area through roller skating than in any 
other sport...and it’s fun. Little equip- 
ment is needed, little supervision is neces- 
sary. That’s why more and more schools 
are making roller skating a definite part of 
their physical education and recreation 
programs. Why not inquire today! 


« CHICAGO» 


4490-A West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 


NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS 
ARE KIND : 
TO GYM FLOORS {Ax 


i 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. “‘Chi- 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat- 
ing programs and skating equipment. 
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LOVELY 
TO LOOK aT! 


Broderick gym clothes are 
planned to please the most 
discriminating Teener’s ... 

they know they look better 
when they are wearing 
Broderick gym-suits. Concen- 
tration.on feminine gym 
clothes-has made Broderick 
the acknowledged leader — 
wholehearted approval by 
girls and their gym directors 
has kept Broderick ahead — 
superior design, workman- 
ship, and attention to details 
are your assurance that 
_when you buy Broderick — 
you buy the best! 


COMPANY 
_ 1727.$0. BRAND BLVD., GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 


STYLE G517. All-in-one suit that actually looks like a shirt and shorts 

combination. Long lines and patch pockets slim the hips and lengthen 

the body. Functional design looks as smart as sportswear. Sleeveless, 
WRITE TODAY FOR : cuffed legs, bar-tacked attached self-belt. Sanforized, mercerized, vat- 

dyed Gym Suiting in a choice of white or bright, becoming colors. 
MAGNIFICENT FULL- 


OR 
col CATA OG ; We are interested in using Broderick Gym Suits for our classes. Please send catalog, free and 
AND/OR A postpaid. [] Please have the Broderick representative call on us. [| 


‘PERSONAL VISIT 

FROM YOUR 
BRODERICK FIELD 
REPRESENTATIVE 


DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


CITY. STATE 


WE BUY SUITS THROUGH... SCHOOL 
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